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SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 


WittiAM M. MANDEL 


C ENTRAL ASIA is the area of historical settlement and 
numerical preponderance of the Uzbek, Kazakh, Tadjik, Kirghiz, 
and Turkmen peoples. These nationalities inhabit a territory fully 
half as large as the United States. Bordering China’s Sinkiang 
Province for a thousand miles in the east, it reaches to within a 
hundred miles of Stalingrad and fifty of Astrakhan in the west. 
It is almost certain that German bombs have already fallen on the 
territory of the Kazakh Republic. 

The northern limits of Central Asia extend almost to the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad and intersect that line in the vicinity of the 
city of Petropavlovsk in the Kazakh Republic. However, the 
center of population, economy and culture lies not in the desert 
and semi-arid steppe of the north of this huge area, but in the 
fabulously fertile irrigated lands of its extreme south. Tashkent, 
eighth city in the Soviet Union, and fifth of those now remaining 
in Soviet hands, is the industrial and cultural capital of Central 
Asia, as well as the administrative capital of its most populous and 
developed republic, the Uzbek S.S.R. It is in this southern area, 
where native populations are overwhelmingly in the majority, that 
Tsarist colonial and Soviet nationality policy have met their 
severest test—the test of war. 

Tsarism did not undertake the conquest of ancient Central Asia 
until the ’sixties of the last century. The social structure of the 
territory it conquered between 1860 and 1885 remained largely 
unchanged during the half century of Tsarist domination. Its 
system of land tenure, which lay at the basis of its economy and 
history, was not replaced by that instituted by the Soviets in the 
rest of the USSR until 1925, eight years after the Bolsheviks came 
to power in Russia and five years after Soviet rule was established 
in the heart of Central Asia. 

This social structure was typically “Asiatic.” Based on a 
complex irrigation system and a high density of population in the 
arable oases, its prosperity hinged on the maintenance of the 
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irrigation canals. Land tenure was feudal, and yield and population: 


rose and fell with the changing relationships between feudal Jor‘: 


and the central monarchy. When the central governmen: 
strong, the canals were maintained and agriculture flourish 
When local lords—heks—felt themselves strong enough to chal 
or replace the central authority, agriculture declined, particular 
if the wars were of long duration. 

The Khiva and Bokhara Emirates were the strongest of th: 
Central Asian states at the time of the conquest. Because of thei: 
strength, a colonial policy similar to that of the British in nearly: 
India was followed; these states were not simply destroyed a: 
incorporated into the Empire as were those centered at Kokand 
Khorezm and Merv. Instead, they were dismembered, their ; 
productive areas, Samarkand and the Ferghana valley, were take: 
over directly by the Russians, and the remainder subjected on! 
to economic penetration and indemnity. The Emirs remained and 
became loyal vassals of the Tsar, whose “native states” poli 
permitted them to continue to enrich themselves at the expens 
of their subjects. For example, the Emir of Bokhara possessed, 
at the time of his flight in 1920, a personal fortune in bullion and 
gems, of $175,000,000, although the population of his fiefdom was 
smaller than that of New York City and its economy infinite! 
less productive. 

This fortune, and the solid possessions of his lords religiou 
and temporal, the beks and the mullahs, were based on the follow- 
ing system. Huge tracts of land belonged to the Emir as such, as 
the chief feudal lord, and the income from them went into his 
personal treasury. There were also lands that were the hereditary 
possessions of the beks and others that belonged to the mosques 
and religious schools of this Mohammedan country. The land 
was worked generally on a share-cropping basis, with the peasant, 
dekkan, retaining only one-fourth of the crop. Most cruel! 
exploited were those on lands granted by the Emir to his favor- 
ites. These grants were for definite and limited periods of time 
during which all income and taxes went to the temporary lord 
In addition to the unbearable conditions of rent and share-cropping, 

the dekkans, including those who had their own land, paid all sorts 
of feudal dues. Moreover, there were labor services to be performed 
in the building and dredging of irrigation canals, road and bridy 
maintenance, and the construction and repair of the walls of the 
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Soviet Central Asia 

fortified cities. In addition, the peasantry bore the burden of main- 
taining the administrative hierarchy, which received no salary from 
the Emir, but waxed fat on the imposition of all sorts of bridge 
and ford tolls, milling and weighing taxes, and court fines, of 
which the judge retained a definite percentage! Outright slavery, 
based on prisoners of war and the poorest peasantry, also existed 
as did primitive communal land ownership in the most backwar 
areas. In the cities there were tradesmen and artisans. Feudal 
relationships, however, were dominant, and all other forms of 
economy paid tribute thereto. 

After the conquest, both the peoples of the native states of Khiva 
and Bokhara and those inhabiting the bulk of Central Asia, which 
was organized as the General-Governorship of Turkestan (the 
resemblance to Hitler’s device of the gouvernement-generale is 
more than verbal) underwent even more severe exploitation by 
government and economy. The Tsar’s taxes on the population of 
Russian Turkestan were between 50 and 150 per cent higher than 
those leveled upon the none-too-liberally-treated people of European 
Russia. While the Tsar’s tax-collectors took the place of the Emir’s, 
where these had been overthrown, down below the social system 
remained unchanged. The Russian officers who took the place 
of the Emir’s beks sold supposedly elective lower offices to the 
highest bidder, and the native lordlings who won in these clan- 
destine auctions made sure to get back their investment and a 
sizable profit from the dekkans. 

In addition to the dividing up of the territory of Central Asia 
into “native states” and Russian Turkestan, the native peoples were 
rendered still less able to organize themselves for independence by 
a gerrymandering of boundary lines which split every local nation- 
ality into a number of groups, each with a different type of govern- 
ment to face.* This situation had existed even before the conquest, 
as a result of local wars, but it was infinitely worsened under the 
new regime. The Uzbeks, who were the bulk of the population in 
Khiva and Bokhara, were now split further by the organization of 
Samarkand and Ferghana and Syr-Darya Oblasts in Turkestan, 
of which the last-named was primarily Kazakh territory. The 
Tadjiks, occupying the mountain country nearest to India, were 
divided between the Emirate of Bokhara, to which they had all 
previously been subjected, and Ferghana Oblast in Turkestan. The 


*See maps, p. 388. 
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Kirghiz were divided between the Ferghana and Semirechie 
Oblasts, the latter being inhabited largely by Kazakhs. The Turk. 
men were almost all within the Trans-Caspian Oblast of Turkestay 
which also contained numbers of Uzbeks, Kazakhs, and Kate. 
Kalpaks, one of the minor nationalities of the east. Finally, the 
Kazakhs were split into four Oblasts under two General. 
Governorships, that of Turkestan and that of the Steppe, and two 
Oblasts which had been under Russian rule for a longer period of 
time. In each of these areas, existing and artificially fostered 
enmities among the various peoples resulted in the creation of 4 
communal problem which further complicated the struggle agains 
the conqueror. 

Into this melange of nationalities there came the Russians. 
Tsarist administrators, Cossack colonizers to hold the territory. 
adventurous well-to-do farmers seeking broader fields for their 
enterprise, and the poorest landless peasants being resettled hoth 
to quell discontent at home and to provide a bulwark against the 
native peoples. Upon their heels followed the merchants of manu- 
factured goods and vodka, and the buyers of raw materials. 

The bulk of these colonizers came for land, and the Tsar gave 
it to them by the simple process of taking it from the native peoples 
In the territory of present-day Kazakhstan alone, 100,000,000 
acres were thus colonized, and the same process took place in the 
rest of Central Asia. The sufferers were main!y nomadic peoples. 
and the whole process was not unlike, though incomparably more 
painful than, the treatment of the American Indians. Driven into 
the desert, the nomads’ cattle died off, and their masters followed 
soon after. Between 1902 and 1907, the Kirghiz’ cattle herds 
decreased by 27 per cent, and the number of the Kirghiz people 
itself is estimated to have dropped by 7 to 10 per cent in the years 
1903-1913.) 

More important than the policy of colonization was the economic 
policy pursued in the areas of settled agriculture. In these, the 
irrigated areas of the extreme south, cotton had been grown from 
time immemorial. So anxious was Russian capital to secure this 
raw material, and to safeguard its border with Iran, that a rail- 
road was built from the eastern shore of the Caspian as fast as 
the troops occupying Central Asia from that direction were able 
to advance. However, the cost of transhipment on the Caspia! 


1Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia, vol. 32, p. 377. Ogiz, Moscow, 195 
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Soviet Central Asia 

and the growing need for cotton led in the first decade of this 
century, to the construction of a direct line across the steppes from 
the end of track at Orenburg (Chkalov) in the southern Urals to a 
junction with the Trans-Caspian line at Tashkent. 

' Prior to the conquest, cotton growing had been one of many 
cultures in Central Asia and fabric had been woven locally, as in 
India. Cheap manufactured textiles soon drove the local product 
off the market, and placed the cotton-grower at the mercy of the 
Russian buyer. The latter extended credit to the peasants at rates 
of four per cent per month and more. The peasantry was forced 
into cotton growing both by the need of ready cash resulting from 
the disruption of the self-sufficient village economy under the flood 
of Russian goods, and by the pressure of the beys. The large 
landowners were recruited as middlemen, buyers and ginners by 
the Russians after early attempts to institute the plantation system 
had failed. Thus, although the economy changed rapidly from 
one which was self-sufficient in food products to a one-crop system, 
the area under American types of cotton rising from 750 acres in 
1884 to 160,000 in 1890, the bey-dekkan relationship remained. 
Asa matter of fact, this relationship was strengthened for the in- 
dependent peasantry rapidly lost most of their land under the 
usurious terms of credit, and became sharecroppers of the type 
described above. As in the American South, sharecropping and 
credit to an illiterate peasantry resulted in very little actual cash 
ever coming into the cropper’s hands. However, the Central 
Asian system was distinctive and more stable because the bulk of 
the croppers were neither slaves nor entirely landless. Generally 
they retained the plot on which their home was built and their own 
wooden plow and working animal. As a result, their sense of 
property, bound up with their feudal and religious loyalties and 
the fact that they continued to work for a member of their own 
nationality and in a form of labor hallowed by tradition, created 
a firm wall of resistance to change. 

The extreme and ever-deepening poverty of the mass of the 
native population gave rise to numerous outbreaks and rebellions. 
Among the Uzbeks, such minor revolts took place in 1885, 1892, 
1893, and 1898. In 1904, Russian railway workers organized the 
first groups with definite and clear-cut revolutionary aims, and 
hoth Russian and native workers took part in the nation-wide 
general strike of October 1905. 
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It took the World War, however, to bring out the real sentiments 
of the native population. Despite its huge population, unproductive 
and backward Russia experienced a manpower shortage from the 

beginning of the war. This situation was worsened by the huge 
losses inflicted on the ill-equipped Russian Army in its offensiyes 
into East Prussia and elsewhere, which diverted large Germay 
forces from the Western front. As a result, the Tsar was compelled, 
in June 1916, to issue an edict decreeing the mobilization of the 
colonial peoples for work in the rear of the army. Central Asi 
was to provide 250,000 men. 

The very attempt to mobilize the natives for service in the 
armed forces of the hated Tsar added insult to injury. But with 
a fine disregard for the most elementary needs of these peoples 
the Russian authorities proceeded to carry out the mobilization at 
the height of the farming season. 

Central Asia burst into flame. Having no unified organization 
or plan of action, but determined not to leave their native soil to 
work for the army of their conqueror, the native peoples, settled 
and nomad, in town and country, took up arms to prevent the 
conscription of their men. The rebellion, which began in July, was 
finally put down in November of 1916. The terror which accom- 
panied its suppression was so great that fully a million noma 
Kirghiz and Kazakhs fled into Sinkiang. Yet the Tsar was able 
to conscript only 120,000 of the 250,000 workers whom he ha‘ 
hoped to get. 

The Central Asian rebellion has a significance in modern world 
history that is little appreciated. It was the first serious crack 
in the structure of the Russian monarchy and was, in effect, Central 
Asia’s contribution to the overthrow of the Tsar the following 
spring. The fact that fully eight million’ of the eleven million native 
inhabitants of the area participated in it in one form or another 
indicated an emergence into political life of huge masses of the most 
backward people. Their participation predisposed these national 
groups in favor of the Bolsheviks in the subsequent struggle 
between the Soviets and the White armies striving to restore the 

monarchy. It also predetermined the character of the political 
problems to be faced by the Bolsheviks in that area, for it marked 
the growth of a national self-consciousness among these peoples, 
if as yet only in the negative form of unification against the Russian 
~~ ®[storiko-Revoliutsionnyi Kalendar, 1940, p. 406. Ogiz. Sotsekgiz, Moscow. 
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Soviet Central Asia 
conqueror and his local agents. 

Unpopular as was the attitude of the Provisional Government 
existing between March and November 1917 on the issues of 
ending the war, satisfying the peasants’ land hunger and meeting 
the food shortage in the cities, its colonial policy was even more 
inept and less distinguishable from that of the Tsar it replaced. 
This was demonstrated most flagrantly in the native state of 
Bokhara, where the Provisional Government even permitted the 
Tsarist “adviser,” Miller, to retain his position, and contented 
itself with sending a dispatch to him and the autocratic Emir urging 
democratic reforms. In Kirghizia, the seizure of native lands, 
cattle and property continued. The new governments in Turkestan 
and the Steppe consisted of a melange of officials of the Tsarist 
resettlement administration, Russian and native merchants, native 
elders and well-to-do Russian farmers. Neither the Russian rail- 
way workers, who desired a socialist regime, nor the soldiers 
stationed in the Central Asian garrisons, who were suffering from 
the food shortage, nor the poorer and particularly the more recently 
arrived peasant settlers, were satisfied by this transfer of power 
from the more distant to the more immediate oppressor. As for 
the native majority of the population, the situation had changed 
only in that the new administration used gentler words. 

With the overthrow of the Tsar, and parallel to the formation 
of the local organs of the Provisional Government, Soviets sprang 
up in some of the railroad cities of Russian Turkestan. Central 
Asia, which had anticipated the overthrow of the Tsar with its 
rebellion of 1916, anticipated the taking of power by the Soviets, 
for the Tashkent Soviet had declared itself the sole rightful organ 
of government on September 12th, nearly two months before the 
revolution in the capital. Suppressed by troops under the control 
of the Provisional Government, the Soviets took power again in 
a bitter four-day street battle during the week after Lenin’s govern- 
ment was established. The battle was decided by the support of 
the Uzbeks and Kirghiz from the Old City and surrounding 
villages. On the other hand, the Khiva and Bokhara Emirates 
continued to exist for three years; a local nationalist government 
maintained itself in Kazakhstan, the huge northern section of 
Central Asia, for two, and it was five years before the last serious 
opposition government ceased to exist along the Afghan border. 
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, Bolsheviks began with two strikes against them. Fo; portio 
in most of Central Asia, there was no political party or grouping Stalin 
even to attempt to bring to the people an idea of what they pro. Ir 
posed to do. Nineteen out of twenty of the local population were 
illiterate, while the twentieth came from one or another exploiting 
group, and the Russian workers were unfamiliar with the native 
tongues. Only around Tashkent, and in the Ferghana valley 
where there were Russian workers in the railway shops and the 
influence of capitalism upon cotton-growing and urban life had 
been most marked, did Soviets appear. There, the elimina. 
tion of the most flagrant abuses of Tsarist rule, the introduction o 
some democratic processes at least in the cities where the Soviets 
held sway and the meeting of certain elementary economic needs 
held the loyalty of the people through the turmoil of the succeeding 
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years. 
The struggle for popular support in Central Asia was three. 

sided. There were the Bolsheviks, the feudal reactionaries and th. Th 

nationalist bourgeoisie. |The Bolsheviks chief weapon was their noms 

policy of national equality. The feudalists had the power of tradi- onal 

tion and religion. The bourgeois nationalists had the native 24. 1! 

peoples’ hatred of all things Russian. The latter two groups als onl 


had in varying degrees, the military power of the Russian restora- adop' 
tionist forces and of foreign intervention. Later, there was 2 

measure of unity between them against the common enemy, the 

Soviets. 

The making of Bolshevik nationality policy is intimately bhoun( 
up with the name of Joseph Stalin, himself a member of an op- 
pressed nation, coming from an area which probably has the mos 
complex mixtures of nationalities and religions of any on earth, 
the Caucasus. 

From 1912 on, he was the recognized Bolshevik authority and 
its chief policy-maker on the problems of national minorities 
This policy was first defined as granting to each nation the right 
to full self-determination. Later, this statement was rendered 
more concrete by the unequivocal guarantee that any nation which 
so desired could secede from’ the Russian state. 

Stalin entered the first Soviet Cabinet as Peoples’ Commissar 0! 
National Affairs, and his first act in this capacity was the issuance. 
within a week of the formation of the Soviet Government, of a 
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“Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia.” The pertinent 
portions of the Declaration, which appeared over the signatures of 
Stalin and of Lenin as Premier, read as follows: 


In June 1917, the First Congress of Soviets proclaimed the right of 
the peoples of Russia to freedom of self-determination. In October 
1917, the Second Congress of Soviets endorsed this inalienable 
right of the peoples of Russia in a more decided and definite form. 
In pursuance of the will of these congresses, the Council of 
People’s Commissars has decided to base its activities with 
regard to the nationalities of Russia on the following principles : 

1. The equality and sovereignty of the peoples of Russia. 

2. The right of the peoples of Russia to freedom of self- 
determination, including the right to secede and form independent 
states. 

3. Abolition of all national and national-religious privilege and 
restrictions whatsoever. 

4. Freedom of development for the national minorities and 
ethnographic groups inhabiting the territory of Russia 


The policies herein enunciated were given the final, concrete 
form under which the Republics of the USSR have since been 
constituted in an edict of the Third Congress of Soviets of January 
24,1918. This edict was drafted by Lenin, with Stalin's assistance, 
and became the main section of the first Soviet Constitution 
adopted six months later. 


The Russian Soviet Republic shall be constituted on the principle 
of a free union of free nations, as a federation of Soviet national 
republics. .. . 

Endeavoring to create a really free and voluntary, and therefore 
more complete and stabie, union of the toiling classes of all the 
nations of Russia, the Third Congress of Soviets confines its 
own task to the establishment of the fundamental principles of 
a Federation of Soviet Republics of Russia, while leaving it to 
the workers and peasants of each nation to decide independently at 
their own authoritative Soviet Congress whether they shall 
participate in the federal government and in the other federal 
Soviet institutions, and on what terms.* 


The history of the establishment of Soviet rule in Central Asia 
may be summarized in the contrast between the precise statement 
of what was to be done, as indicated in the foregoing laws, and the 


8The Communist International, Vol. XIV, No. 12, December 1937, pp. 
867, 875, 876. 
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difficulties encountered in carrying these policies into action, a: It w 
stated by Stalin in an article in Pravda nearly three years later, hackwa 
The proclamation of one form of Soviet autonomy or anothe; charact 
the enactment of corresponding decrees and ordinances, and eye, of the 
the creation of governments in the border regions in the shape 
of regional Councils of People’s Commissars of the Autonomoy: 
republics, are far from being all that is required to consoliday. 
the alliance between the border regions and the center. In ord, 
to consolidate this alliance, it is first of all necessary to put 
end to the estrangement and isolation of the border regions, ; 
their patriarchal manner of life and lack of culture, and to +) | classes 
mistrustful attitude towards the center which still persists in th: the ma 
border regions as a heritage of the brutal policy of Tsarism. ... 4 
In order to remove this mistrust we must first help the popu. r 
lace of the border regions to emancipate tliemselves from the : 
survivals of the feudal-patriarchal yoke; we must abolish—abolis} | SSR. 
in actual fact and not in word—all the privileges of the colonizer; iere WI 
we must enable the masses to taste of the material benefits of th ' the Bo 
revolution (my emphasis—W.M.M.). In brief, we must prove first tv 
to the masses that Central, proletarian Russia is defending their B local C 
interests, and their interests alone; and this must be proved noi 
only by resorting to repressive measures against the colonizers 
and the bourgeois nationalists, measures that are frequently 
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incomprehensible to the masses, but primarily by a consistent an/ 
well-conceived economic policy. ... 


Communists in the border regions . . . must put universal educa 
tion into effect if they want to end the ignorance of the people an¢ 
if they want to create closer spiritual ties between the center oi p mosqui 
Russia and the border regions. But in order to do so we must de- as the 
velop local national schools, national theaters and national educa- were } 
tional institutions and must raise the cultural level of the peoples ~ dekkar 
of the border regions. For it need hardly be shown that ignorance | and pi 
and unenlightenment are the most dangerous enemies of the Sovie: come f 
Government. ... - On 

. all Soviet organs in the border regions—the courts, the 
administration, the economic bodies, the direct organs of govern: 
ment (as also the organs of the party)—should as far as possible 
be recruited from among local people acquainted with the customs 
life, habits and language of the native population; that the best to pow 
people from among the riative masses should be got to participate . Ew 
in these institutions. | plans 


saiteiaiiaine mullal 
4Marxism and the National Question, by Joseph Stalin. pp. 76-81. Interna- E Soviet 
tional Publishers, New York, 1942. : 
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It was against the background of economic, political and social 
| backwardness, in some cases even pre-feudal, i.e., patriarchal, in 
' character, of civil war and intervention, of mistrust on the part 
of the native peoples and Great-Russian chauvinism on the part 
of some Soviet authorities as well as their sheer ignorance of the 
' customs and languages of the native peoples that the struggle for 
: the application of Soviet nationality policy went on. It was on the 
hasis of the methods Stalin outlined, of turning over the adminis- 
| tration to people of these nationalities, utilizing elements of all 
| classes who were willing to cooperate, and bringing to the people 
the material benefits of the revolution, that the Soviets won out. 


an most striking fact about the Soviets in the Turkestan 
| S.S.R. centered at Tashkent is that no attempt was made to inter- 
iere with feudal ownership of land and water for four years after 
' the Bolsheviks came to power. This was true not only during the 
| first two years, when matters were in the hands of the handful of 
local Communists, but also for two years after the visit to Tash- 
| kent, in 1919, of a commission of outstanding Bolsheviks, includ- 
ing L. M. Kaganovich, now a member of i) Soviet war cabinet, 
| Frunze, founder of the Red Army, and V. V. Kuibyshev. The 
reason was that the traditional and religious authority of the 
| ieudal lords, the beys and mullahs, was virtually unbroken. The 
idea of taking the land of the bey, or even worse, that of the 
mosque, was as foreign to the mind of the dekkan, and as immoral 
_ as the seizure of his land by the Russians had been. Moreover, ties 
| were not only feudal, they were patriarchal: bey, mullah and 
dekkan belonged to the same tribe or clan. A period of education 
_ and practical elementary training in democracy would have to 
come first. 
_ On the other hand, the opportunity for unbridled development 
_ of capitalism for which the nationalist bourgeoisie, the ginners of 
| cotton and traders in wool, had hoped and even fought during the 
| time of the Tsar disappeared with the coming of the Bolsheviks 
| to power. These elements, literate, aware of the course of events 
in European Russia, and hearing from the local Bolsheviks their 
_ plans for development toward socialism, united with the beys and 
_ mullahs, who also saw the writing on the wall, to forestall the 
_ Soviets. Thus were formed the bands of Basmachi who terrorized 
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Central Asia until as recently as 1931 and who held importa; 
territories until 1922. Those who realized the futility of this type 
of resistance accepted and retained the posts in government. \1 
the Bolsheviks were only too glad to give to local intellectuals, an; 
used these positions to organize resistance to the Soviets unt 
finally exposed by the 1936-1938 trials. 

To Kazakhstan, the Soviets came more or less by infiltration 
Proximity to both Soviet and White restorationist rule in Siberi; 
compelled the Kazakhs to make a choice. They joined partisay 
bands operating against General Kolchak and made such demands 
upon the governmezit of the nationalist bourgeoisie and chieftains 
that the latter was compelled to place itself under the protection of 
the Russian Whites. Thus, lines were clearly drawn. But, just as 
no attempt was made to divide the land in the agricultural sectjoy; 
of Central Asia for fear of further antagonizing a population tha 
mistrusted any proposal coming from Russians, so the Bolsheviks, 
upon consolidating their rule in Kazakhstan, granted amnesty 
to all who had been active in the nationalist movement. 


uch 


The last strongholds of feudalism in 1920 were the “native 
states” of Khiva and Bokhara. They had held out the longest 
because as native states, they had suffered least from Tsarist inter- 
ference with old loyalties and traditions. Now, however, the Soviet 
policy of offering national independence without making it condi- 
tional upon the acceptance of a new economic or social order began 
to bear fruit. The Young Khivans, a party of nationalist bourgeois 
intellectuals, having learned from the experience of 1918-19 that 
absolute independence for a land the size of theirs was a fiction, 
and that if they did not join forces with the Soviets they would 
be gobbled up either -by the Whites, or by a foreign power, and 
probably by both, cast their lot with the Soviets. Calling them- 
selves Bolsheviks in their enthusiasm for the policy of democracy 
and self-determination as they had seen it applied, they actuall) 
desired that policy not to go beyond the overthrow of feudalisin 
and the establishment of full freedom for private enterprise. They 
succeeded in unifying almost all classes in Khivan society against 
the Turkmen Khan who had overthrown the Khivan Emir some 
time earlier, ousted him and organized a revolutionary govern- 
ment, centered at Khorezm. 

Lastly, the Bokharan nationalists, who had fled to Tashkent after 
the failure of an earlier attempt to oust their Emir, felt that the 
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Soviet Central Asia 

time had come to raise the banner of revolt in this remaining en- 
clave of feudalism. Supported by the Tashkent Soviets, they 
rallied the poorest sections of Bokharan society on the evidence 
of the improved conditions of the peasantry in the areas under 
Soviet rule and the increasing number of natives in responsible 
government positions. At the end of August, revolts throughout 
the Bokhara state overthrew the power of the Emir, but the city 
of Bokhara itself was not taken until Red forces from Tashkent 
overcame the fierce resistance of the inhabitants, most of whom 
had been roused against the new government by the Emir and the 
mullahs. 

The new governments in Bokhara and Khorezm were unique 
in that they constituted themselves Soviet Republics, not Socialist 
Soviet Republics, as was the case everywhere else where the Soviets 
came to power. In both cases, The Council of People’s Commissars 
consisted almost entirely of natives, and the independence of these 
states in internal affairs was complete. On March 4, 1921, the 
close relations existing between the new Bokharan state and the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic were formalized in 
an agreement in which the latter recognized “without reservation, 
the seli-government and complete independence of the Bokharan 
Soviet Republic, with all the consequences deriving therefrom.” 
In addition to settling questions of boundaries, mutual military aid 
and the coordination of economic policy and plan, it was agreed 
that “the RSFSR shall lend its assistance to the BSR for the 
establishment and development of the industrial and other economic 
enterprises by putting at the disposal of the latter all necessary 
materials, implements of production, and the like...” Further- 
more, “in order to give the BSR immediate assistance in respect 
to current necessities, the RSFSR lends to the BSR an unre- 
deemable subsidy.® 

The non-socialist character of the Bokharan Republic was evi- 
dent from its first political and economic measures. True, the 
richest merchants, mullahs, and ex-officials of the Emirs were not 
allowed to vote or stand for election to the first All-Bokhara Con- 
gress of Soviets. The masses of the people experienced only such 
an improvement of their position as resulted from the confiscation 
of the property of the Emir and his highest officials and the aboli- 


*Quoted in Dawn Over Samarkand, by Joshua Kunitz, pp. 127-128, Covici- 
Friede, New York, 1935. 
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tion of the old taxes. In order to control private speculation ap; 
the influx of foreign goods, a state monopoly for the purchase ap; 
sale of agricultural products and improving the exchange of con. 
modities with Soviet Russia was established. 

Even these controls were opposed by the beys and mullahs, wh 
used every trick to retain their position and influence. Chief ; 
these devices was mass entry into the Communist Party and the 
organs of government, an effort in which they were quite success. 
ful. On the other hand, the Basmach movement gained new re. 
cruits from the classes fearful of being displaced, and reached jis 
height under the adventurer Enver Pasha in 1921 and 192 
Enver Pasha succeeded in achieving a temporary unification of al 
anti-Soviet forces under the slogan of erecting a Pan-Islamic state. 
utilizing for this purpose the remaining distrust of Russians an 
the numerous administrative and political errors made by local 
Soviet authorities. 

However, by 1921, the very year that Enver Pasha made his 
bid for power, the Soviet Government felt that it had won sufficien: 
support among the native population in parts of Kazakhstan and 
Kirghizia, the places where Soviet rule was longest established 
to undertake a land reform which meant, in essence, the overtlirow 
of feudalism. The lands of the beys and the mosques were divided 
among the poorest peasantry and, in those areas where the Tsarist 
policy of colonization had been pursued, particular care was taken 
to guarantee that the lands of the wealthier Russian peasants, the 
kulaks, were restored to their original owners. Althoug! neither 
Bokhara, Khorezm or the Turkmen territory near the Caspian 
were as yet ready for this step, it dealt a blow to Enver’s hopes 
by drawing a sharp line between the vast mass of the population oi 
those territories where the reform was carried through, and 
the handful of beys and mullahs. 

Meanwhile, steps for the economic rehabilitation and cultural 
progress of Bokhara were being pushed energetically. After a 
party purge in 1922 which cleaned out the beys and many of their 
agents, trade improved, the area under crop, which had fallen 
throughout Central Asia by two-thirds during the Civil War, in- 
creased, an apparatus of administration was organized, and irriga- 
tion canals, ways of communication and transport were rebuilt. 
In 1923, a fourth of the state revenues in Bokhara were devoted to 
education, and the first real dent was made in the illiteracy. Twenty- 
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Soviet Central Asia 

jour medical specialists, 136 general practitioners and 154 nurses 
were assigned to Bokhara by the RSFSR during the same year, 
under the agreement on assistance concluded in 1921. By 1923, 
aor unions, previously unknown, had reached a membership of 
12,000, and their members helped the newly-organized Peasants’ 
Union to convince the peasantry that their interests differed basic- 
aly from the beys’. As a result, the Basmachi, who previously 
could count on the neutrality, if not the actual support, of the 
yeasantry, now found “their own” dekkans hunting them out of 
the hills. By 1924, the acreage sown to cotton had doubled again 
hy comparison with 1923 (during the Civil War the cotton lands 
were sown to grain, due to the disruption of communications with 
Russia). 

While economy improved, the advance in education and in the 
involvement of the Central Asian peoples in public life resulted in 
an increasing national consciousness, Previously the desire had 
been to put an end to Russian domination; now each nationality 
began to demand its own national unification. The existing state 
boundaries, carried over in part from the heterogeneous native 
states, themselves formed by conquest and in part from the gerry- 
mandered Tsarist Oblasts, gave rise to friction. In 1923, Kirghiz, 
Kazakh and Turkmen Congresses had been held, composed of 
delegates from these minority nationalities living within the Bok- 
haran Republic, which was inhabited mainly by Uzbeks. These 
Congresses, and similar meetings held in Turkestan, made it clear 
the each native people now desired its own state. 

The problem was met by a national delimitation in 1924, based 
on the principle, enunciated in 1917, that state boundaries shall 
be determined by the will of the peoples themselves. This delimi- 
tation was made possible by the fact that the advances in economic 
and political organization and social consciousness in the Khorezm 
and Bokhara Republics led the peoples of these areas to choose 
socialist course of development and thus became eligible for incor- 
poration into the newly-formed USSR. At the end of 1922, in 
proposing the unification of the RSFSR, the Ukraine, Belorussia 
and the Trans-Caucasian Federation—Armenia, Georgia and 
Azerbaidjan—formerly linked by treaty, into a single Union, 
Stalin had said: “Two independent Soviet Republics, Khorezm 
and Bokhara, which are not socialist republics, but people’s Soviet 
republics, for the time being remain outside the union for the sole 
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and exclusive reason that these republics are not socialist. | 4 
not doubt, comrades, and I hope that you also do not doubt, tha; 
these republics, as they internally develop towards  socialis;, 
will also come to form part of the confederate state which js yo, 
being constituted.” 

The economic progress of the preceding years, and the demand 
for the formation of national states, led the All-Bokhara Congres. 
of September 1924 to declare Bokhara a socialist republic. The 
Congress also went on record for the unification of its predomi- 
nantly Uzbek portions with the Uzbek areas of Turkestan jn g 
single Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, urged that the Pamir 
mountain area in the south be set up as a Tadjik Autonomous 
Republic within Uzbekistan, and agreed to the separation of the 
predominantly Turkmen areas for unification with Trans-Caspia 
into the Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic. Thus, the Bokhara 
and Khorezm multi-national Republics disappeared, and in their 
place there were organized the first two constituent republics o 
the Union in Central Asia—Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, includ 
ing large parts of what had been the Autonomous Turkestan re- 
public of the RSFSR. Two years later Turkestan was dissolved 
into the Kazakh and Kirghiz Autonomous republics. In 1931, the 
Tadjiks, who had formed an Autonomous republic within Uzbekis. 
tan, were raised to equal status as the seventh Union Republic, but 
it was not until 1936, after the nomad Kazakhs and Kirghiz hal 
been won over to a settled mode of life, that they attained equa’ 
statehood. It is most interesting to read Stalin’s comments on the 
significance of this delimitation of national states. Speaking in 
1925 to the University of the Peoples of the East, a special institu: 
tion set up to train governmental and party executives from among 
these nationalities, he said: 


I think that the recent delimitation of national frontiers © 
Turkestan may be regarded as an excellent example oi how th 
Soviets can be brought into closer touch with the masses. The 
bourgeois press regards this delimitation of frontiers as ‘Bolshevik 
trickery.’ Yet it is clear that this is a manifestation not of ‘trickery 
but of the profound aspiration of the masses of the people 0! 
Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan for their own organs of govern 
ment which shall be close and comprehensible to them. In the 
pre-revolutionary era, both these countries were torn into frag 


®Marxism and the National Question, p 123. 
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Soviet Central Asia 
ments, into various khanates and states, and were a convenient 
field for the exploitatory machinations of the ‘powers that be.’ 
The time has now come when these scattered fragments can be 
reunited into independent states, so that the toiling masses of 
Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan can be united and welded with the 
organs of government. The delimitation of frontiers in Turkestan 
is primarily the reunion of the scattered parts of these countries 
into independent states. The fact that these states then desired 
to join the Soviet Union as equal members thereof merely signifies 
that the Bolsheviks have found the key to the profound aspirations 
of the masses of the East, and that the Soviet Union is the only 
voluntary union of the toiling masses of various nationalities in 


the world. 


| ae the formation of the national states, old hatreds 
consciously kept aflame by the feudal heads of clans and nation- 
alist intellectuals, served to maintain virtually a solid wall against 
Bolshevik attempts to drive a wedge between dekkans and beys, 
except where the latter had joined the Basmachi in open opposi- 
tion to the new regime. The delimitation of national territories 
served both to win further support for a government which had 
taken so bold a step, and to turn the attention of each nationality 
inward, toward the solution of its own problems, rather than out- 
ward, towards its relations with other nations, as had previously 
been the case. 

Here the peasants’ unions—Koshchi—came to the fore. In 
existence since 1919 in Turkestan, and from a later date in the 
former native states, they had previously made clever use of the 
actual shortage of land to bring to the peasants an elementary 
feeling of common interest against the beys. Against what appears 
to have been an economic strike comparable to that waged by the 
grandees of Spain against the government of the People’s Front, 
the Koshchi had raised the slogan of “full utilization of the 
exploiters’ lands.” They had not challenged the right to more 
property than one could oneself make use of, except as a long-term 
aim, but only the right to permit lands to lie idle while willing 
croppers went hungry for want of enough land to plant. They 
had also campaigned for full national equality and, therefore, shared 
with the Communist Party and the government the credit for 
having secured the erection of the national states. On the other 
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hand, the Soviets had given them representation in those organs of 
government which dealt with agricultural problems for the purpose 
and with the result of further raising their prestige among the 
peasantry. Lastly, they had served as mutual benefit societies 
and held their membership in this manner when no other accom. 
plishments could do so. 

Now that the people’s attention was no longer centered on wha: 
would today be called communal differences, Party, Governmen: 
and Koshchi went to work to finish feudalism in economic rela. 
tions as it had already been done away with at least in the 
nation-wide aspects of political life.’ 

An American eye witness of the process described it as follows: 

The first step is unionizing of farm hands and tenants (into the 
Koshchi,—W.M.M.). This is followed by propaganda on the Jan‘ 
laws of the Soviet Union, which entitle the actual users of Jan/ 
to hold it direct from the government without payment of rent 
When local sentiment is believed to be ripe and the local farm 
hands strong and courageous enough, there follows a calculated 
legal expropriation.® 

The “legality” of the expropriation, however, was also dependent 
upon the peasants’ strength. For with no records of land owner- 
ship, the acreage confiscated depended upon the testimony of the 
local peasantry. And that testimony hinged simply upon which side 
could beat the other in open battle if the Basmachi were nearby, or 
in secret murder once the government commission moved on to the 
next district. 

Nationalization began in 1922 in Tashkent, Samarkand an‘ 
Fergana and was completed only in 1929 in Tadjikistan along the 
Afghan frontier, which the Basmachi could cross at will. The 
land reform was as bloody a struggle as the erection of nationa! 
states had been peaceful. 

The land distribution was the most profound social upheaval 


7 Bey and mullah control of the village Soviets would appear to have heer 
almost the rule, rather than the exception, until the land confiscation 
destroyed their power. This control was both an incentive to proceed with 
confiscation, from the viewpoint of party and government, and an obstacle 
to its practical realization. Little wonder that new elections to the loca! 
Soviets were conducted simultaneously with the land confiscation. 

*Red Star Over Samarkand, by A. L. Strong, p. 187. Coward-McCann. 
New York, 1929. See also Changing Asia, by Egon Erwin Kisch. Alfred A 
Knopf, New York, 1935, and Daten Over Samarkand, by Joshua Kunitz 
Covici-Friede, New York, 1935. 
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Soviet Central Asia 

to take place in Central Asia. It was accompanied by the emergence 
into articulate political life of masses of dekkans who had per- 
mitted all the previous changes to pass over their heads. Now, 
however, that they were finally convinced of their right to the 
land they worked—and mullahs who saw the writing on the wall 
even quoted the Koran to prove this right—they turned out in force 
to make sure that, as no central records of ownership had ever 
been kept, no bey concealed his holdings. At the same time, the 
about-face on the part of the mullahs broke their charmed hold 
over the minds of the peasants, and opened the way to the first 
entry of new ideas into the home—in particular, the unveiling of 
the women. 

The emancipation of Central Asian women was the last great 
blow against the old system in this area. The subjection of woman- 
hood was not only social and moral, but economic. Silk culture 
was woman’s work but the product was sold and the money 
retained by the men in the family. By encouraging silk culture, 
buying directly from the women, and setting up silk filature mills, 
the Soviets struck at the root of the question, creating a degree 
of economic independence that enabled women to defy husbands 
attempting to maintain the literal slavery that had previously 
existed. - 

Progress after the division of the land was so rapid that when, 
in 1930 and 1931, the Soviets undertook the collectivization of 
farming, Central Asia for the first time underwent a major social 
change simultaneously with the rest of the country. As elsewhere, 
the advantages of tractor cultivation, financially available only 
to large groups, and the government’s conscious policy of assist- 
ing collectives and prodding individuals to join by manipulation 
of taxes, credits and the like, brought the peoples of Central Asia 
into the collective farms. 

Meanwhile the government pushed the project without which 
it felt that the achievement of real, and not merely legal, equality 
for Central Asia, would remain a fiction. It poured tremendous 
quantities of capital into these states with the objectives of creating 
an industry ultimately comparable, in per capita output, with that 
of Central Russia. Where the Tsar had bluntly refused to permit 
the erection of textile mills on the grounds that this would compete 
with Moscow industry, the Soviets pursued the policy of bringing 
the mills to the cotton fields. This development was only sec- 
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ondarily a matter of sound economic planning. Primarily. its 
purpose was to develop a class of native wage-workers who could 
be depended upon to understand the socialist goal of Sovie: 
development, and from among whom native executives and 
administrators could be chosen. The importance of this policy can 
be seen in the treason trial of 1938. Faizulla Khodjaiev, head oj 
the Government of the Bokharan Republic and later head of the 
Uzbek Government from its establishment until a couple of years 
before the trial, and Ikramov, head of the Communist Party oj 
Uzbekistan, were both revealed to have remained lx urgeois 
nationalists at heart and to have used their high posts to attemp; 
to bring their own clique to power. Testified Khodjaiev : 

... .We systematically ousted from the Soviet and party appara 
tus, sincere members of the Party, genuine Soviet people, and 
appointed our own people in their place. . . .For this purpose we 
recruited our cadres chiefly from among the bourgeois youth, and 
did not train them in Soviet schools but principally sent them 
abroad, to Germany and Turkey. . . .We formed our armed forces 
chiefly in the shape of militia. . . .we endeavored to make use oi 
the Basmachi movement. . .° 

Utilizing his position, Khodjaiev not only trained his own people 
and attempted to form the nucleus of an armed group, as indicated 
above, but roused discontent against the Soviet state by suc! 
measures as cutting down mulberry trees on the pretext that they 
interfered with large-scale farming, compelling the peasants to 
plant as much as 90 per cent of their land to cotton, so that fodder 
crops could not be raised and cattle would die off, and the like. 

Unable, by their own admission, to come out as open opponents 
of the Soviet system because the people had been won to the 
support of that system, the bourgeois nationalists could not 
prevent, but only retard, the development of Central Asia. 

Seventeen years of Soviet rule in Uzbekistan saw the creation, 
from the ground up, of large-scale industry, the value output of 
which in 1937 was 5.6 times as large as in 1913. The number 
of tractors employed on its 6,500,000 acres of sown land was 
21,500, more than in all of Germany and the acreage under crop 
had increased 22.5 per cent since 1913. One thousand four hundred 
harvester combines were in use. Despite the growth of other 


*Report of Court Proceedings in the Case of the Anti-Soviet “Bloc of 
Rights and Trotskyites.” Published by the People’s Commissariat of Justice 
of the USSR, Moscow, 1938, pp. 214-215. 
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Soviet Central Asia 
cultures, the area planted to cotton trebled since 1913, and the 
crop doubled in the four years from 1934 to 1938. 

Cultural development was indicated by the fact that the i,100,- 
000 students in its schools in 1938-39, out of a population of 
6,282,000, was 64 times as large as before the revolution. Twenty- 
nine institutions of higher learning were in existence, where there 
had been none before, 105 technical high schools, 23 scientific 
research institutes and 44 repertory theatres.’° 

Similar statistics of growth can be cited for the other Central 
Asian Republics. 

But perhaps the new attitude and position of the Central Asian 
peoples in the USSR is most dramatically illustrated by the fact 
that Moscow stands today thanks to the heroism of the Panfilov 
Division. This unit, composed of sons of the Asiatics who rose 
in arms against the Tsar’s attempt to conscript them in 1916, 
was thrown into the battle of Moscow in October 1941. Twenty- 
eight of its men, holding a road with grenade and gasoline bottle 
against twice their number in tanks, prevented a German break- 
through to the capital. They died to the last man, but Moscow, 
symbol of their new status, was not entered by that road. Or any 
other. 


New York, October 1942 


Politicheskii Slovar p. 588. Gospolitizdat, 1940. 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE AIMs 
IN THE PACIFIC 


W. L. Hortay: 


A: LONG last the Pacific and Far East are beginning : 
receive some attention from the postwar planners. Before Pear! 
Harbor only two or three isolated writers were raising faint 
protests against the overwhelming preoccupation of the planners 
with Germany and Europe to the complete neglect of the majorit; 
of mankind that lives around the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
Today, and in the period since about May 1942 when the \Vestern 
democracies had begun to recover from the first numb sense oj 
incredulity over Japan’s lightning conquests, there is a small but 
steadily growing output of articles and books on what the aims 
and consequences of the United Nations’ struggle in the Pacific 
will be or should be. Even now, however, such writing is but 
a tiny fraction of the volume of similar publications on Europe and 
the Americas. 

Among such recent studies the following are perhaps most 
noteworthy: The United Nations on the Way by Henri Bonnet 
(World Citizens Association, Chicago, 1942), especially the chap- 
ter on Asia; “Pacific Relations,” the second in a series of reports 
on The United States in a New World prepared under the auspices 
of the editors of Fortune magazine (August 1942); Nathaniel 
Peffer’s article “What We Want in the Far East” in Harper's 
Magazine (June 1942), now elaborated into a new book “The 
Basis for Peace in the Far East” (Harpers, New York, 1942)’; 
Professor S. R. Chow’s article “The Pacific After the War” in 
Foreign Affairs (October 1942), which is also being expanded int 
a monograph for the Eighth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in December 1942; Mr. H. J. Timperley’s report on the 
findings of an informal group in New York, “Peace Aims in Asia” 
in Asia magazine (July 1942 and subsequent comments in the 


1 This replaces his earlier Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East published 
in the IPR Inquiry Series. 
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War Aims and Peace Aims in the Pacific 

August issue). Among the very few British studies of the problem 
thus far published the most comprehensive is Professor Keeton’s 
“The Essentials of a Peace Settlement in the Pacific” which forms 
the concluding chapter of his book China, the Far East and the 
Future (Cape, London, 1942). Among the publications on more 
limited aspects of the question, there are Pearl Buck’s essays in 
American Unity and Asia (John Day, New York, 1942) and 
numerous other articles; Rupert Emerson’s The Netherlands 
Indies and the United States (World Peace Foundation, Boston. 
1942) ; Owen Lattimore’s “Asia in a New World Order” (Foreign 
Policy Reports, September 1, 1942) ; Professor Percy E. Corbett’s 
“Postscript” to the second edition of Postwar IVorlds; the con- 
cluding chapter of Raymond Kennedy’s Ageless Indies (John 
Day, 1942); and Guenther Stein’s “Chungking Considers the 
Future” (Far Eastern Survey, September 7, 1942). All these de- 
serve special attention because of contributions they make to the 
fuller understanding of the larger issues of war and its aftermath 
in Asia. 

Such an understanding is desperately needed. The humiliating 
military unpreparedness of the American and British nations for 
the Japanese attack on December 7, 1941 has been equaled only 
by the mental unpreparedness of their peoples for the new issues 
raised by this Pacific war and their earlier failure to see Japan’s 
four years campaign of despoiling China as part of an assault 
destined to be turned later against themselves. It would be 
pleasant to find that the catastrophes of Pearl Harbor, Singapore, 
Bataan and Burma, shocking as they were, had at least really 
taught us those long overdue lessons and torn away the intellectual 
blinkers that made us ignore for so long the importance of the 
Asiatic half of humanity. 

But it is not so. From a dozen sources the evidence accumulates 
that the meaning and consequences of the Pacific war, and particu- 
larly the Asiatic part of it, are still tragically uncomprehended 
by the mass of the American and British peoples, and what is 
worse, sometimes misrepresented by their leaders who could be 
better informed. The unguarded remark (attributed to a high 
American official) that “We've got to lick hell out of those yellow 
bellies” is only one crude instance of the prejudice that assumes 
this is a war of white men against yellow men, and of the arrogance 
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that showers praise on the Chinese soldier but refuses in actya! 
war-planning to treat China as a major ally. It is matched by Mr. 
Churchill’s complacent but terrible remark that there were “oy}; 
500 dead” in India as a result of the civil disobedience campaign 
and its repression. It is manifested, less culpably, in the vast ignor- 
ance of otherwise relatively well-educated American troops about 
the peoples and ends they are fighting for in the Pacific, and jy 
the stubborn barriers of prejudice, indifference and complacency 
encountered by those officers or civilians who have tried to teach 
the soldiers such elementary facts as the difference between Japa- 
nese and Javanese or between New Zealand and New Guinea or 
to distinguish between the Indian Congress and the American 
Congress. 

It is seen again in the perverse optimism or blindness that ha; 
led American and British newspapers to report almost nothing 
of China’s grim fight against a currency inflation which has 
raised wholesale prices in Chungking by 5,000 and 8,000 per cen 
since 1937. Nor have they explained the tragic consequences t 
China of the Japanese conquest of northern Burma and the ur- 
gency of re-conquering it if China is to receive the minimum few 
thousand tons per month of war supplies she desperately needs 
instead of the pathetically small amount now being carried by 
air from India into Free China over a perilous terrain—a route 
on which banknotes to meet the needs of the Chinese price inflation 
rank high in priority along with urgent war materials and aviation 
gasoline. On the contrary, they have ballyhooed every America 
or British assurance of aid to China as if it were an actual delivery 
of planes and munitions in Chungking. They have made headlines 
out of allegedly “new” roads into western China from northwest- 
ern India across Sinkiang when such routes (for caravan trans- 
port) have been used for centuries and will be immensely difficu! 
to transform into effective motor roads. 

On the British side there has been the stupid and dangerous 
censorship of news about the disorders in India and the persistent 
refusal of Mr. Amery and Mr. Churchill to consider pro- 
posals for re-opening negotiations with the Indian Congress 
leaders or for establishing something approaching a really national 
Indian government. There has been a clumsy, ill-advised attemp' 
on the part of the British authorities to attach what the Chinese 
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have naturally regarded as insulting conditions to the £50 million 
joan (Offered to China in February 1942, parallel with the $500 
milion American loan) with the result that the British loan, 
unlike the American, has not even yet been accepted by the 
Chinese. There has been bungling and delay in the unloading 
and repair of United Nations ships in Indian ports due in large 
measure to shortsighted labor policies and reluctance to take 
pold steps for transferring skilled labor and plant facilities from 
the Calcutta area to western Indian ports where the need is now 
greatest. Only a few months before Britain and America announced 
their readiness to abolish extraterritoriality, British banking in- 
terests tactlessly sought to obtain extraterritorial privileges for a 
sritish bank to be opened in Chungking—at a time when the 
Burma disaster had already embittered Chinese sentiment against 
sritain. 

But, it may be argued, does not all this merely result from our 
past habitual unconcern with Far Eastern problems rather than 
from any deliberate policy of ignoring the present and potential 
role of China and India as our allies? Is it not because of our 
long-standing and still continuing neglect of the Pacific and Asia 
in our schools and colleges, our regrettable failure to train more 
than a handful of students able to read the immense contemporary 
literary output of China, India, Java and Japan and to appreciate 
the violent intellectual ferment of those nations in recent decades? 
For all our ignorance and apathy, are we not somehow basically, 
instinctively in sympathy with the aims and hopes of the peoples 
of China, India and Southeast Asia? Are not our real feelings 
toward China shown by our financial help, our relief work, and 
our recent offer to begin negotiations for the abolition of extra- 
territoriality ? 

The answers to all those questions must unfortunately be No, or 
at best a very qualified Yes. We have deliberately ignored China 
in our war plans. The reasons may seem plausible to the American 
and British officials mostly concerned. After all (the argument 
runs) it is the United States and Britain that have the ships and 
the war supplies to allocate and their combined staffs in Washing- 
ton have worked out an efficient mechanism for the day to day 
handling of these vastly complicated problems. We already consult 
the Chinese on all matters that concern them. What good will it 
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do to admit them to our staff when China has neither ships nor 
weapons nor munitions to contribute? It will simply inject politics 
and confusion into what must be a smoothly and rapidly operating 
system of supply. 

But the Chinese may well reply: “You do not consult us on all 
that concerns us, but only on what you think concerns us. You 
choose your own broad conception and strategy of the war and 
then think of where China might fit in. We maintain that our 
conceptions of the strategic plan to be applied against Japan are 
as valid as yours and certainly entitled to equal consideration, 
Because of our location near the heart of Japan, our tremendous 
manpower, our practical experience in fighting the Japanese, our 
present and potential knowledge of Japanese plans and internal 
situation, and above all, by our actual record for five years in 
holding out against Japan despite terrible handicaps and _ losses 
when you have yielded vast strategic territories and surrendered 
large armies with relatively little resistance, we can play a vital 
role in the war today. Divert a small part of the troops, supplies 
and ships you now use for reinforcing Australia, New Zealand, 
South America, Africa, Iceland, Newfoundland to the job of re- 
conquering northern Burma and opening a really effective supply 
route into China and you will see what an immense direct contribu- 
tion we can make to the war.” 

For all our patronizing good will, we do not basically under- 
stand the aspirations of Asiatic peoples whom Japan is seeking to 
conquer with propaganda as well as armies. Calling ourselves 
democracies but forgetting the vast natural wealth of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth and Empire which has 
enabled us to support such specialized and expensive forms of 
parliamentary government, we assume that our political and 
social institutions can be transplanted into the very different 
cultural climate of Asia and that they are in fact now desired by 
the peoples of the Far East. We shall have to undergo some deep 
disillusionment and devote ourselves much more thoroughly than 
ever in the past to studying the modern political evolution of 
China, Japan, Thailand and the Philippines before we realize that 
capitalist democracy of our particular brand may not be either 
the best or the most widely desired form of government for such 
nations with their prevailing poverty, lack of modern industry, 
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ar Aims and Peace Aims in the Pacific 
mural conservatism and cultural backgrounds differing sharply from 
our Greek-Roman-Christian traditions. 

It will take more than belated gestures like proposing the 
aolition? of extraterritorial rights in China (at a time when 
Japan's conquests has already destroyed the practical advantages 
of those rights) to convince the Chinese of our desire to treat them 
as equals. And it will need more than offers of large loans like 
the British and American credits in February 1942, a time when 
i was already too late for China to make effective use of them 
jecause she was practically cut off from all foreign supplies. It is 
sing to call for more than government-sponsored programs of 
“cultural relations” with China when the United States and the 
British Dominions still preserve and enforce various national and 
ical laws specifically discriminating against Chinese for no other 
reason except that they are Chinese. 

The Chinese are not alone among our Asiatic allies in suffering 
these slights. Numerous restrictions and disabilities are imposed 
py various British Dominions and Colonies on Indian _resi- 
lents or immigrants. In their fine feeling of self-satisfaction 
that the Filipinos had been promised their independence by 
1946, most Americans have forgotten the selfish and sordid 
interests that lobbied for this independence as a means of ex- 
duding Philippine preducts and Philippine labor from the 
United States. American sympathy for India is strong enough to 
urge intervention in the dispute between the Indian Congress and 
the British Government but not strong enough to urge that 
Indians be put on the United States immigration quota. Our 


*The abolition is not yet legally a fact. It will be a valuable test of British 
and American real attitudes to China to see how, in the ensuing negotiations 
for making abolition effective and for framing new commercial treaties 
with China, these two governments can be truly generous and far-sighted 
in withstanding the pressures that will be put upon them by vested business 
interests (especially British) to haggle for special protection and favors. 

If Britain yields to those pressures, there will be a dangerous worsening 
of the already bad state of Anglo-Chinese relations, with serious conse- 
quences for postwar adjustments. On the other hand, an immense improve- 
ment might be effected at once if the British leaders should have the vision 
to make China some really spontaneous offer that did not appear to be the 
result of outside pressure or a reluctant tagging along behind an American 
(or Soviet) lead—for instance, at least cancelling the Kowloon lease if prom- 
ising the retrocession of Hong Kong is too drastic a step to contemplate as 
yet. 
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eloquent claims that this is a war for human freedom. wil] not 
sound very convincing to Asiatic ears while Negro soldiers anq 
sailors in the United States remain under serious (though for. 
tunately diminishing) disabilities. Nor is our championing oj 
basic constitutional guarantees for our citizens more than a cryel 
mockery when, under the pretext of a temporary military emer. 
gency, we allow old-established reactionary interests on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States and Canada to stampede us into whole. 
sale eviction and internment of mostly loyal and patriotic American 
citizens of Japanese parentage without even an attempt to estab- 
lish the hearing boards at which they might have had a chance 
to be examined. On the contrary, the evacuation has been used 
by the anti-Japanese groups on the Pacific Coast to introduce new 
ordinances and create a situation in which Japanese, whether 
aliens or citizens, will find it impossible to return to their former 
farms or businesses even after the war. It is a sad commentary 
on our respect for minority peoples that only a tiny group of 
voices in the United States and Canada were vainly raised against 
this violation of constitutional rights and that the Japanese have 
fared better (and conducted themselves loyally) under martial 
law in Hawaii than under democratic civil governments on the 
Pacific Coast. Thus have we flouted a community of citizens 
whose active cooperation might have been most valuable ® to us 
during the war and in our postwar dealings with a defeated Japan. 


I: Is painfully clear that in the actual planning and conduct 
of the war against the Axis (and especially against Japan), the 
words “United Nations” do not denote a real administrative entity. 
They describe a hope of things to come perhaps but not a func- 
tional unit in the higher command of the war. There is as yet little 


®Tronically enough, they would not be quite as valuable as might be ex- 
pected, for despite all the charges of their enemies on the Pacific Coast, the 
Japanese in America were singularly out of touch with recent developments 
in Japan. Very few of the American-born could read Japanese well and 
most of them consciously tried to avoid acquiring Japanese education and 
manners, preferring rather to act and live like other Americans. Their 
forcible internment in exclusively Japanese camps will give them ample 
time to reflect on the wisdom of that course and may tragically revive that 
sense of racial or national solidarity which was fast disappearing and which 
an intelligent and generous American policy towards these Japanese would 
have helped to destroy even more rapidly under the patriotic emotions of war. 
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war Aims and Peace Aims in the Pacific 
son of any effective policy group which can equate the needs of 
china or India, for example, against those of Australia or Alaska. 


Vot unnaturally the closest cooperation has been developed among 
the United States and Britain and the Pacific Dominions, partly 
ye to skillful diplomacy or lobbying in Washington. * American 
operation with the Soviet Union, India and China is far less 
developed, and anything approaching a Supreme War Council 
of the Big Four (the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union and China), the need for which was so cogently 
gated by Mr. Walter Nash in the previous issue of PAcIFIC 
\prars, and by Dr. T. V. Soong in his New York speech of 
October 10, 1942, is still only a remote hope. 

The difficulties in establishing such a central direction of the 
United Nations are enormous and it is not proposed to list them 
iere. It is worth noting, however, that the difficulties are not wholly 
those of deciding how a limited quantity of supplies and ships 
shall be distributed to the various war fronts overseas. There is 
also the problem, now increasingly evident in the United States, of 
deciding what proportion and what specific items of war goods 
shall be sent abroad to other United Nations and what shall be 
kept at home to equip or train a vastly expanding army in the 
United States. Recent reports have indicated that as much as four- 
iiths of the total American war production is now going to supply 
these domestic needs. At first sight there seems nothing very sur- 
prising in that. American output is increasing so fast that even 
the remaining one-fifth for export to the Allies may be a large and 
increasing quantity, perhaps as much as the available transport 
can carry. But when considered in relation to the report that the 
American army will amount to seven and a half million men in 
1943 and may grow to ten or twelve million men, the story 
las more serious implications. For it suggests—admittedly an 
outsider cannot be sure—that a major element in American mili- 
tary policy is to fight the war by American methods with Ameri- 
can troops on all the major fronts. That American military leaders 
should have such aims is natural enough; General Pershing fought 
hard against the French and British’ in the first World War for a 


: *Mr. Warnecke’s articles on Australia’s wartime relations with the United 
States in this and the previous number of Paciric AFrrairs show this very 
clearly, 
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separate American army. Nevertheless, it would seem to be , 
matter of grave concern to the other United Nations, especial); 
China, India and Russia, which have vast manpower and traine: 
troops but are in urgent need of American supplies to equip their 
factories and their soldiers, if the American authorities withhold 
these supplies in order to create a gigantic American army and 
make sure that the war is really won by the United States or by 
the English-speaking nations. Such an issue may not arise: 
but it could arise, and it is precisely the kind of large problem 
that requires the creation of some supreme council among the 
United Nations.® For clearly such decisions which involve the 
whole question of whether millions more Chinese or Russians 
shall die or go on fighting with insufficient weapons while we 
prepare to open a second front in our good time and come in jor 
the kill, should be the vital concern not of one or two but of all. 
or at least the largest four or five, of the United Nations mos 
directly involved. 

The mental confusion produced by Japan’s attack on the Ameri- 
can, British and Dutch nations was by no means confined to the 
ordinary citizen. It is also reflected in the subsequent writings 
and speeches of the experts. Indeed it was the intellectuals and 
the special foreign correspondents who had to make the most pain- 
ful mental readjustments. The man in the street knowing prac- 
tically nothing of contemporary Japan but having a strong instine- 
tive suspicion of “them Japs” found it not so surprising to be at 
war with them. But the experts (among whom the writer has 
had the humiliation of being included) had convinced themselves 
of so many wrong facts about Japan—that Japan was being eco- 
nomically crippled, that Allied air power in Southeast .\sia \ 
overwhelming, that Japan would attack Russia, that she might 
attack Thailand and the outer parts of the Indies, but not Singa- 
pore and never Pearl Harbor—that they had to scurry wildly 
to new grounds as their old assumptions crumbled beneath them. 

In their panic many of them retreated too far and swung over 
to the other equally foolish extreme position that the Japanese 
were invulnerable and had been merely training their troops for 
four years in China. Their self-castigations were excessive, for 


5 Russia’s neutrality to Japan is an important, though not necessarily 
insuperable, obstacle to such a move. 
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War Aims and Peace Aims in the Pacific 
in fact many of their earlier claims were and are still sound; 
Japan's weaknesses are chronic and were by no means all removed 
—in some cases they were decidedly increased—by her rapid 
conquest of Southeast Asia. Nor can the experts be blamed for not 
anticipating the debacles at Pearl Harbor, Manila and Singa- 
pore. They could hardly have foreseen that military and naval 
unpreparedness and lack of coordination would reach such tragic 
depths. Particularly is this true of the disaster at Manila where, 
many hours after the Pearl Harbor attack, the main American 
bombing force in the Far East was largely destroyed on the ground 
when it might have been striking at Japan’s great bases in nearby 
Formosa, Hainan and Indo-China. Having been so thoroughly 
(and easily) misled by Allied official publicity about the strength 
of Malayan and Netherlands Indian defenses, they could hardly 
expect that Malaya would be overrun in a few weeks and Singa- 
pore in a few days, that the British military experts would fail to 
ascertain whether the jungles and rice fields were really impas- 
sable for the Japanese army, or that battleships would expose them- 
selves to bombing attack without protecting fighter aircraft. 
This early blundering and unpreparedness of the British and 
American military leaders was hard for the experts to accept, 
partly because the full extent of the blunders was only slowly 
made public over a long period. Rather than admit that in these 
early stages the Japanese had clearly out-generaled, out-fought 
and out-witted us by land, sea and air, many of the writers took 
refuge in blaming the evils of “the colonial system” and the 
“whiskey-swilling planters” of Southeast Asia. Unable to admit 
the military mismanagement which allowed our bombers in the 
Philippines to be destroyed in orderly rows on the ground and 
thus made the gallant resistance in Bataan a hopeless venture from 
the start, they consoled themselves with assert‘ons that, because 
of America’s liberal policy of promising independence in 1946, the 
Filipinos had iought alongside American troops and had not re- 
mained passive spectators like the peoples of Malaya. From this 
others leaped to the conforting conclusion that Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies fell because their imperialistic rulers would 
not allow the masses of the people to take up arms against the in- 
vader and that somehow an immediate promise of autonomy 
would have rapidly transformed millions of untrained peasants 
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and laborers into organized armies and have equipped them wir) 
machine guns and artillery to stop the Japanese. 

In this flight from reality into fantasy, it was rapidly forgotter 
that the masses of the Filipinos had not been armed or mobilized 
but only a few thousand troops with at least some training. (); 
the contrary, the population was urged to remain quiet; Manil 
was not defended; there was relatively very little application oj 
scorched earth tactics; and the Japanese were soon able to esta))- 
lish some degree of cooperation in civil government with certain 
groups of Filipinos. It was forgotten that the “imperialist” Dutel 
in Java had an army in which nearly three quarters of the troops 
were Indonesians; that the Indies had voluntarily declared war 
on the side of the Allies without waiting to be attacked ; that for 
months they had been begging desperately for more planes and 
arms from the United States but with almost no success ; that when 
invaded they executed a tremendous program of destruction and 
scorched earth; that there was no appreciable fifth column among 
the Indonesians, despite decades of Japanese intrigue. 

The tirades against colonialism were natural enough. There were, 
and had long been, plenty of evils to criticize in the European 
colonial administrations of Southeast Asia. In some places, espe- 
cially British Malaya, timidity and incompetence on the part of 
some civil officials aggravated the military blunders, notably in 
allowing the radio station and valuable supplies in Penang to fall 
into Japanese hands. But most of those same evils existed in the 
nearly-independent Philippines and also in independent Thailand, 
which yielded to Japan without even nominal resistance and then 
became her ally. Fifth columns and traitors were not peculiar to 
the colonies, though Burma has so often been cited as the awiul 
example; China, for all her magnificent resistance and solidarity, 
has a large pro-Japanese puppet regime under Wang Ching-wei 
and Manchurian Chinese troops have served in the Japanese armies. 
At the other extreme the one and a quarter million soldiers of sub- 
ject India, though sometimes slanderously described as mere mer- 
cenaries, are all volunteers and have fought loyally and skillfully 
—in Malaya probably more, skillfully than the more highly publi- 
cized Australian troops. 

The whole issue of imperialism in the Pacific war has been dit- 
ficult and disturbing. There were many Americans, not all of 
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them Communist sympathizers, who were willing to classify the 
European war up to June 1941 as an imperialist war in which the 
United States should have no part, though in fact the fighting in 
that period had relatively little to do with empires and indeed was 
restoring Ethiopia to its own people. Since June 1941 and espe- 
cially since Pearl Harbor, it is ironical that those who formerly 
denounced the imperialist war are now silent and cooperating in 
it, though in fact Japan’s attack on Southeast Asia and the Pacific 
islands has made it far more a war about empires than ever before. 

With some natural bewilderment, therefore, Americans find 
themselves fighting for the defense or recapture of European 
colonial territories at a time when many of their writers and even 
their statesmen (witness the speeches of Mr. Welles and Vice- 
President Wallace) are proclaiming that the age of imperialism is 
past. The contradiction is real and not merely verbal. It springs 
partly from the long-cherished American illusion that the United 
States, though obviously one of the world’s most powerful nations, 
could somehow act with other great powers and yet also stand aside 
and not soil its hands with the sordid marks of empire. That illu- 
sion, it may be hoped, was shattered at Pearl Harbor. For America, 
pushed almost unwillingly into war, is now irrevocably committed 
to playing an active role in the business of empire in the Pacific. 
It cannot escape responsibility. Either it will aid (or not prevent) 
the European powers in regaining their Far Eastern colonies, 
possibly reformed and liberalized but still under foreign control, 
or it will take the lead (in substantial opposition to the European 
powers) in securing the independence of those colonies and thereby 
assume a major responsibility for guaranteeing, alone or with other 
nations, their security without which their autonomy cannot be- 
come real. 

In either event, the American people will assume a heavy burden 
of responsibility, not inappropriate to so great a nation and, more- 
over, a burden which an overloaded and tired Britain may be glad 
to see partly carried on other shoulders. Specifically, in the Far 
Fast the United States will have to cooperate with Britain, China 
and the Netherlands in the defense of Southeast Asia, either to 
maintain the present disparate, unorganized collection of weak ter- 
ritories there, or to foster the growth under some regional or inter- 
national sponsorship of a stronger, more unified political and eco- 
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nomic grouping, able eventually to stand by itself and constituting 


s 


a large enough unit of power to rank with the other great powers 
of Asia—China, Japan, India, and the Soviet Union. 


in Asia. The balance of power concept has become unfashionable 
of late, partly because it has been identified too closely with Euro- 
pean imperialism in the past and German geopcelitik at present 
In the old sense, where the balance in Asia was only preserved 
by the repeated and erratic intrusions of European or American 
nations, the concept is rightly condemned; but as a principle for 
securing some stability within Asia itself and providing an atmos. 
phere in which the feeble, nascent nationalisms of Southeast \sia 
can develop peacefully without being exploited by stronger \siat; 
nations, the notion cannot be dismissed out of hand. 


Is rue midst of a war for which we were so ill-prepared 
it is not strange to find that the peace planners for Asia are preach 
ing very different and often conflicting gospels. It might be thought 
that all would at least agree that the first thing is to defeat Japan, 
but in fact within this purely verbal unanimity there is a wide 
area of practical disagreement. There is the theory that Japa: 


being a relatively weak member of the Axis can be “containe: 
until the greater task of beating Germany is achieved. Opposing 
this view are those who argue that in trying to “contain” Japa: 
on a number of far-flung fronts—the Solomons, New Guin 
Midway and the Aleutians—we are wasting vast amounts of suy 
plies and shipping with no more result than merely nibbling at 
the ends of the tentacles of the Japanese octopus, when by con- 
centrating our effort on getting even a part of those resources to 
India and China with their strategic location and valuable man- 
power, we could strike much deadlier blows close to the head an‘ 
body of the enemy, and also make him draw hack some of | 
extended tentacles. Such critics cite as an instance the costly an’ 
difficult business of trying to retain or recapture such remote out- 
posts as the Solomons and New Guinea and assert that a policy 0! 
merely defending Australia’ and New Zealand and Alaska while 
concentrating on the recapture of northern Burma and greatly in- 
creasing the flow of air-borne supplies and specialist troops into 
China would yield greater strategic gains. 
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Obviously the layman cannot know all the factors involved in 
weighing one theory against the other. There is considerable evi- 
dence that the American commanders are following the policy, 
painfully slow at first, of pushing the enemy back from island to 
sland. It is also probable that the practical obstacles to launching 
an attack on Burma from eastern India are much greater than is 
commonly believed, quite apart from the special difficulties which 
the political impasse in India has almost certainly created. More- 
over it is likely that the business of flying supplies and technicians 
into China is, for both technical and topographical reasons, far 
more hazardous and ineffective than the public has been allowed 
to know, at least with the planes now being used. 

Perhaps so (say the critics), but many of those technical prob- 
iems will be greatly simplified if you supply India and China with 
even a few dozen of the new transport planes you are now using 
for carrying supplies within the United States and thus replace 
China’s old Douglas passenger planes and other machines now 
ysed, Furthermore, it is not surprising that the island-by-island 
policy of reconquest should be favored when the higher planning of 
the war in the South Pacific is so largely in the hands of the Navy, 
which after all could not be expected to advocate continental land 
attacks. But this does not prove the over-all strategic soundness of 
the policy for the United Nations; on the contrary, it merely il- 
lustrates the painful lack of any supreme United Nations war 
council. 

There is also disagreement on the nature and purpose of the de- 
feat to be inflicted upon Japan, partly, of course, because no one can 
predict how the Japanese will continue fighting even after the tide 
ot war has definitely turned against them and how much destruc- 
tion may have to be visited upon Japan’s cities and factories. There 
isa widespread belief that the Japanese leaders, knowing this is an 
all-or-nothing struggle for Japan’s existence as a great power 
will fight desperate last-ditch battles even into the interior of Japan 
proper and will be able to count on the fanatical loyalty of the 
population in executing such a plan. 

Yet it is at least worth being on our guard against a different 
move by the Japanese militarists. They have never lacked the 
long-range view nor hesitated to accept an immediate loss for a 
possible greater gain in the distant future. Having seen that 
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victory is impossible for them, they may well take the lead ;, 
suing for peace before Japan’s armies have been completely route 
and before their own power and prestige have been crushed. The 
would not be so stupid as to handle the peace overtures themselye, 
but might hand over the reins of government to a group of civilia 


“moderates” who would undoubtedly try to prove to the Allie: 


leaders that they were true representatives of the Japanese peop) 
In such a situation the policy of the United Nations may not }; 


easily decided, especially if the war has been long and costly, an; 


the present-day, ill-defined feelings on the matter may not nece. 
sarily be those that will determine their actions at the peace. Ce 
tainly the peace-planners today are far from agreeing on tly 
course to be followed. They all say the Japanese military caste mus: 
be permanently removed from power and its prestige irrevocah 


damaged. But some argue that this must be done before peac 


is concluded and that we must treat only with genuine repre. 


sentatives of the Japanese masses, even though we have to wai 


for Japan to go through a social and political revolution of perhaps 


several years before the masses can assume power. Others hold 
that we must actually insist on dealing with the military leaders 
that they must not only be publicly punished with due solemni 
but must first be made to assume and formally admit full respon- 
sibility for the war and for the peace terms. Only in that way wil! 
they be properly discredited in the eyes of the people and on! 
thus can we prevent them from later spreading the legend tha: 
they were stabbed in the back and preaching again the myth 
Japan’s divine mission. 

Still other groups reject both policies, saying that it is useless 
in Japan to make distinctions between the military and the people 
and that the essential thing is to humiliate Japan by keeping 
Allied army of occupation there for many years and refusing to 
accept any government which is not fully amenable to Allie’ 
desires. Some of these also argue that the Emperor as well as the 
militarists must be removed from power, that otherwise the gev- 
erals and reactionaries can always shelter behind the sacred perso 
of the Emperor and use his immense prestige to work for their 
own ends. To others, this seems stupid. In their views the 
Emperor is the one stable institution in Japan that can survive the 
war and command the respect and loyalty of the masses; it is 
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therefore essential that the institution of the Emperor be pre- 
served to provide the spiritual and psychological backing for any 
reformed, civilian government ready and able to cooperate with 
the United Nations. That of course does not exclude removal of 
some of the Emperor's special political prerogatives, thus making 
him a real constitutional monarch. 

Closely related to the question of the Japanese Emperor is the 
larger problem of reshaping the Japanese political, educational and 
social system. Here the dispute becomes bitter. How can we 
impose on a still semi-feudal nation with no real experience of dem- 
ocracy or respect for it, a Western parliamentary system which cor- 
responds to no felt needs by the Japanese people? What good 
will it do to install a puppet parliamentary regime which will 
have no real suport from the masses and will crumble unless 
constantly propped up by Allied pressure and threats? We may 
simply create a sullen, brewing resentment and an atmosphere of 
martyrdom in which Japanese chauvinists will thrive and prepare 
fora day of revenge. 

To some, all this is defeatist nonsense. Japan must learn to 
live in a progressive world and to do so, she must eliminate 
the archaic feudal elements from her political structure. If the 
change calls for severe measures, it is better to execute them at 
the time of the armistice or peace negotiations when Allied forces 
can preserve order, then wait indefinitely for them to come about 
by spontaneous and perhaps bloody uprisings of the Japanese 
people. Nor need the changes be so tremendous, for Japan, despite 
all the labels of fascism and feudalism stuck on her, was in fact 
farther along the road of parliamentary government than any 
Asiatic nation except perhaps the Philippines in recent years. 
Such statements are unpalatable today, but in her franchise, liter- 
acy, press, education, justice and social welfare, Japan was, at least 
up to 1937 when the electorate voted decisively against the mili- 
tary policies of the Hayashi government, much closer to the 
iritish, French and American democracies than our present 
Asiatic allies, China and India. That is in no sense a criticism of 
the last two nations whose progress towards democracy has been 
thwarted by various handicaps, many of them imposed from 
without. It does mean, however, that with a few specific constitu- 
tional and administrative reforms, Japan may have the capacity 
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and practical experience to develop an efficient and _tolerabje 
form of democratic government. One important aid in that de. 
velopment should be a drastic reform of the educational systen 
and abolition of the mystical nonsense about Japan’s divine origin 
and mission now included in the daily “morals’’ lectures in the 
elementary schools. Another requirement is of course the te- 
establishment of a free press and radio and of free intellectua} 
communication* with the outside world. Another is a curtailmen: 
of the arbitrary powers of the police. 

This new democracy may be weak and fumbling for a time as 
democracy has been in other countries and may need some bolster- 
ing from outside, but with all its defects it may be infinitely better 
than the chaos which would come if economic distress and rebel- 
lion are allowed to ferment into revolution which would, in the 
opinion of many, produce a new dictatorship of bureaucrats, 
bankers and generals, rather than one of the proletariat. 

Then comes the matter of the economic treatment of a defeated 
Japan. Assuming that she will be disarmed and her military and 
naval equipment and installations destroyed or greatly reduced, 
will she be able or allowed to resume her role as a major industrial 
and trading nation in the Far East? No, say some, because if 
you allow her to retain or rebuild her heavy industry, she will hav: 
the essential means for making modern war and restoring her 
arsenals and naval bases a decade hence when we have grown 
tired or ashamed of keeping her under surveillance. Yes, say 
others, because only by industry and trade can this crowded nation 
of some 72 millions live, especially without Korea, Formosa and 
Manchuria. The only alternative is to kill off 20 or 30 million 
people by slow starvation. Moreover the prompt restoration of 
Japan’s industry and trade is essential for the reconstruction of 
China and other parts of Asia. Perhaps some of this reconstruction 
should be done by Japan as reparation but it might be fatal t 
cripple the Japanese economic machine in the mistaken belief that 
China and Southeast Asia will be able or will want to secure all 
their postwar reconstruction needs from America and Europe. The 
natural economic magnetism between China and Japan is too real 
and too valuable to be neutralized for reasons of political revenge. 
Even for the sake of Western trade in the Far East, Japanese 
industry will be important despite its competition with some West- 
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ern goods ; it may be an essential factor in the triangular or multi- 
iteral trade relationships that must be worked out if, for instance, 
China is to receive and eventually repay large foreign loans for re- 


abilitation. 


Disputes over the treatment of our enemy Japan will be 
sharp enough, but it may well be that the most violent disagree- 
ments will arise over British and American postwar obligations and 
solicies towards our great Asiatic allies, China and India. For here 
the problems at issue are so immense, so intractable, so confused by 
conflicting pulls of national self-interest, sympathy, wishful think- 
ing and traditional prejudice, that the disharmony among the 
Allies in 1918-19 may seem trifling by comparison. 

In China, for instance, the human misery, the magnitude of the 
task of financial rehabilitation and physical reconstruction, and 
with it all the new tough self-assertion of a victorious nation finally 
liberated from its semi-colonial status, will create impasses and 
quarrels that we have hardly begun to think of, still less prepare 
for. They will concern not merely the internal problems of China 
herself; those will be vast enough, concerning as they do such 
momentous issues as the role of minority parties in the govern- 
ment, the reform of the administrative system in the provinces 
and districts and the role of government as against private enter- 
prise in the new economic structure of the nation. Yet beyond 
those questions are others touching China’s relations with neigh- 
horing countries—to the north with the Soviet Union over the 
status of Outer Mongolia, to the south with the countries of South- 
east Asia, especially Thailand, Indo-China, Burma and Malaya, 
where China has important and varying interests of a kind that 
she will certainly not want to abandon after a terrible war in which 
her people have suffered so greatly. 

Adequate discussion of these issues calls for more space than 
this article permits. Many of them are recognized and partly 
analyzed in the books mentioned above. What needs emphasis here 
is the fact that they are far graver than most of the experts have yet 
acknowledged and that the end of the fighting will mark the be- 
ginning of newer troubles calling for just as much courage, patience 


and vision as the conduct of the war itself. 
New York, October 20, 1942 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 
ON THE I.P.R. CONFERENCE DOCUMENTS 


Tue Eighth Conference of the I.P.R. which meets at Mo»: 


Tremblant, Quebec, (December 4-14, 1942) has for its main topic 
of discussion “Wartime and Postwar Cooperation of the United 


’ 


Nations in the Pacific.” In particular, the discussions will concex 


the “steps that can jointly or severally be taken by the United 


Nations to aid in the better prosecution of the war and in 1) 
establishment of conditions of racial, political and economic justic: 
and welfare.” Many of the documents prepared for the confere: 
are naturally concerned with the broad problem of war aims an/ 
postwar changes. From the preliminary list of documents, the / 
lowing (not already mentioned in the foregoing article) are s) 
cially pertinent to this topic. Titles are provisional. 


Problems of Postwar Settlement in the Far East (with special 
reference to the position of the United Kingdom) by a study 
group of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London 
This includes a preliminary survey followed by special discus- 
sions of the problems of Burma, Malaya, Hong Kong, North 
Borneo and Sarawak, the Pacific Islands, and a note on genera 
principles underlying British administrative policy in the Pacific 
area. 


British Far Eastern Policy (revised enlarged edition) by G. | 
Hubbard. 


British Economic Interests in the Far East by E. M. Gull. 


Survey of British Opinion on the War and on Postwar Settlement 
in the Far East by members of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


India: A Bird’s Eye View by Sir Frederick Whyte. 


Wartime and Postwar Problems of Free China by Robert \V 
Barnett. 


Welfare and Freedom in Postwar Southeast Asia by Bruno Lasker 
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industrial Development of the Netherlands Indies by Peter H. W. 


Sitsen. 
Nationalism and Political Movements in the Netherlands Indies by 
Charles O. van der Plas. 


Education in the Netherlands Indies by Raden Loekman Djaja- 
diningrat. 

The Japanese in the United States by Carey McWilliams. 

Security in the Pacific and the Far East by Tyler Dennett. 


Canada’s Postwar Position in the Pacific by members of the Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs. 


India and the Pacific Region by members of the International 
Labor Office. 


Social and Economic Reconstruction in the Pacific Colonies by 
members of the International Labor Office. 


Postwar Relations with Japan by Sir George B. Sansom. 


Future Development of Alaska, the Yukon and the Pacific North- 
west by Benjamin H. Kizer and James Rettie. 


The Soviet Far East by William M. Mandel. 
China's War Economy by Lawrence K. Rosinger. 


A New Zealand View of War and Peace Aims In the Pacific by 
H. Belshaw, W. T. G. Airey and J. Stone. 


A Record of Soviet Far Eastern Relations by Harriet Moore. 


American Cultural Relations with the Far East by M. Searle 
Bates, 


SUETSUGU’S FENCE~—KE\ 
TO PACIFIC STRATEG\ 


G. W. Warnecx: 


= Solomons battle which commenced on August 7 


marked a turning point in the Pacific war because it was the firs 
United Nations attempt to recapture territory from the Japanese. 
But it has wider significance for the light it throws on both 
Japanese and Allied strategy. 

Although almost a year has elapsed since Pearl Harbor, { 
persons have a clear idea of the basic conditions of Pacific strategy, 
In Britain and the United States before December 7, popular ideas 
on Pacific strategy rested easily on the conviction that should Japan 
be mad enough to provoke war with the Western powers she 
would be smashed swiftly by the American Navy. A minorit 
school would have promised a similar result by substituting plane: 
for warships. During the Nipponese cakewalk through British, 
Dutch, and United States territories, faith in that simple prewar 
blueprint wavered. It was replaced by a bewildering variety oj 
victory plans: bombing of flimsy Tokyo from Siberia or Alask: 
armed resurgence of China; a million soldiers marching from India 
via Burma; strangling blockade; annihilation of the Mikado’ 
“tinclads” as soon as America doubled her navy. After Singapore, 
most people came to the same conclusion as Aesop’s cornered fox 
when it saw puss escape the dog by running up a tree: one goo! 
trick is worth a hundred bad ones. 

The smart trick in Pacific strategy was discovered first in Toky 
At any rate, the Japanese High Command developed a formula 
far sounder than Mahan’s universal principle that imperial power 
rests on battleships plus bases, or Mitchell’s substitute dictum that 
air power is everywhere queen of battle—the contradictory ex- 
tremes of Anglo-American prewar thinking. The Japanese formula 
bracketed two principles: (a) coordination of army, navy, and a'r 
force; (b) treatment of the compact island region of the South- 
west Pacific as homogenous territory which could be conquered 
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Suetsugu’s Fence—Key to Pacific Strategy 


1 its outer rim by step-by-step tactics and afterwards secured 
‘om external attack by a fence of air-navy bases similar to a 
‘ortified continental coastline. Its geographic basis lies in the fact 
chat the Pacific in relation to Japan has three strategic sectors, 
an understanding of which is fundamental to the problem of war 
in that theater. They are: 

Vorthern—The weather-snarled region of the Aleutians and 
Kuriles, Alaska and Kamchatka. 

Central—The vast blue water expanse lying between Japan and the 
Hawaiian outpost of the United States. 

Southwest—The unique insular region that takes in three con- 
tiguous political archipelagoes : the Philippines, East Indies, and 
Australasia. 

Admiral Nobumasa Suetsugu, a former Commander in Chief 
of the Fleet, freely described in February 1941 the elements of 
Japan’s ocean strategy, and in particular, the peculiar advantages 
of an outer aerial fence. After his retirement from active com- 
mand in 1936, he was appointed to the Supreme War Council 
where he became an influence in consolidating army-navy rela- 
tions. The Admiral was a powerful advocate of the policies of 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” and the “New Order for Greater East 
Asia,” the slogans of Japanese imperialism. Suetsugu declared 
that the European war had nullified British power in the Far 
East; therefore, the only danger Japan need guard against was 
an attack by the United States. However, to get at the Japanese 
homeland the United States would have to use British Empire 
bases in Australia and Malaya, he said. This was necessary be- 
cause the Northern route was made impracticable by storms and 
fogs, and the direct route across the Central Pacific could be 
blocked by Japanese defenses on the islands of Micronesia which 
constituted “a stationary fleet of naturally built aircraft carriers.” 
This island defense line, he asserted, “does not menace any other 
powers, being too far away from other countries”; on the other 
hand, Singapore was “‘a menace to the Japanese homeland and “a 
military obstacle to Japanese hegemony of the South Seas.” 

Thus Suetsugu’s conception of Imperial security called for a 
southward insular rampart, similar to the eastward oceanic fence, 
in order to bar an attack by way of Singapore and Australia. 
Seizure of Hainan and Spratley Islands in the South China Sea 
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in February-March 1939 was a first instalment, but the complete 
plan involved occupation of the southward archipelagoes with 
their economic wealth in order to insure Japan against blockade 
and of course to enlarge the Empire generally. Even considered 
as pure naval strategy, the theory of an outer island fence was 
sound, as an attacking fleet would thereby be forced to operate 
from distant bases. That was the strategic meaning of Japan’, 
victory at the Washington conference in 1922. Under the curren; 
conditions of air power, it owes its validity to two premise, 
governing aerial warfare. First, massed air power, contrary 
popular belief, is not capable of being flung great distances: jt 
can be operated only inside a range of a few hundred miles, mak- 
ing it necessary for an attacker to possess bases nearby. Second, 
land-based air power can decisively influence naval operations jn 
adjacent waters. 

A year after publication of Suetsugu’s program, the southern 
baseline of his island fence had been advanced to take in the 
Philippines and the Indies. The ocean frontier of Japan then 
ran from the Kuriles through the four Imperial home islands, 
thence via the Bonins, Marshalls, and Gilberts to the Solomons, 
where it turned westward to northern New Guinea, Java, Singa- 
pore, and the Andamans. It enclosed all parts of Nanyo, as Tokyo 
names the South Seas, that are peopled by Orientals; but Austra- 
lasia remained outside. Inability of the Japanese to press south- 
wards after the fall of Java on March 10 marks a turning point 
in the Pacific war, for the United Nations were left in possession 
of a front line running close alongside the Suetsugu Fence for 
over three thousand miles. 


Dew by British and American strategists of the problem of 
defeating Japan entered the phase of exact planning on December 
9, 1941 when land-based torpedo planes sank the Prince of Wales 
and Repulse within 200 miles of the pre-Icarian citadel of Singa- 
pore. That single action revealed the present day strategic condi- 
tions of the Pacific. It was no chance success, like the surprise 
assault on Pearl Harbor. It was a crowning demonstration of the 
Suetsugu formula. Arrival of the two battleships at Singapore 
in November had been trumpeted by the British authorities. When 
they steamed north along the Malayan coast and were spotted by 
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Suetsugu’s Fence—Key to Pacific Strategy 

enemy planes, the Japanese did not send battleships to meet them. 
Without air protection the foredoomed leviathans headed into an 
aircraft trap pivoted on Saigon, the Indo-China port which had 
become a continental anchor-post of the Suetsugu fence five months 
before. 

But so benumbing was the legacy of naval traditionalism, the 
lesson of the Malayan air-sea combat was not fully learnt by the 
United Nations until the Coral Sea and Midway battles were 
fought a half-year later. Even then a revision of strategic theory 
could not be quickly translated into action. Mahanism had be- 
queathed, besides a way of thinking, a physical heritage of pompous 
battleships, built and building, counterposed against a deficiency 
of aircraft, scant recognition of the role of ground forces in island 
warfare, and above all an indifference to the attitude of colonial 
populations. It is essential to recall prewar strategy and its poli- 
tical mainsprings in order to assess the plans and situation of the 
United Nations today. The political aspects lie largely outside the 
scope of this article. But it must be constantly born in mind that 
the long British-American appeasement of Japan is the real ex- 
planation of the mental and military unpreparedness of the West- 
ern powers on December 7. 


American naval planners fully realized before Pearl Harbor that 
an attack on Japan could be launched from either the Northern, 
Central, or Southwest sectors. However, discussion was restricted 
owing to Congressional authorizations being limited to defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. The actual strategy adopted in ac- 
cordance with the Hemisphere policy prescribed temporary sur- 
render of the Philippines in the event of Pacific war. Attention 
was chiefly confined to the Central sector and big battleships 
remained the core of successive programs. However, the South- 
west Pacific did not drop completely out of mind. Professional 
thinking was strongly influenced by the long standing tradition 
of parallel Anglo-American interests in the Pacific and Far East. 
In consequence many American strategists looked upon Singapore 
as an ace in the hole. 

The best presentation of American prewar Pacific strategy is 
contained in a Senate Naval Committee report published in. May 
1940, Although carrying isolationist overtones, it gave a fair 
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summary of official and unofficial thinking.’ Its conclusions 
For Defense. We need only a navy, but a navy sufficiently strong 
to meet and defeat the enemy at sea before he reaches our shores 
and an army and air force of sufficient strength te make our nay; 
free to act. If we become involved in war with an overseas enemy. 
the usefulness of aircraft would have to remain secondary to the 
primary role of the navy, that of preventing the enemy from reach. 
ing a position from which he could effectively attack. Naval forces 
are always at a disadvantage in operating against land forces 
Due to the limited range of aircraft and our geographical location, 
the United States is not confronted with that situation. 
For Offense. Japan is an insular nation. She is therefore vulner- 
able to attack from the sea. She can be rendered impotent and 
defeated by naval forces without military conquest. But the effor; 
required would be enormous. At the present time, due to the lack 
of United States naval bases in this area, a war in the Far Eas 
could be undertaken only in conjunction with Great Britain, 
France, and Holland. To ensure victory it will be necessary not 
only to maintain the 5:3 ratio but to increase our fleet perhaps 
as much as 100 per cent. 

The reference to British, Dutch, and French bases in the South- 
west Pacific gives a clue as to how a doubled American nay 
would proceed to eventual victory. At the same time, however, 
the admission of the superiority of land-based planes over war- 
ships at close quarters—the report was written just after the 
Lufftwaffe victories in Norway—obviously negated any assuranc: 
of purely naval success in the island regions. 

A few weeks later, the fall of France hoisted storm signals in 
the Pacific. At request of President Roosevelt, Congress author- 
ized a doubled navy, a fleet of fifty thousand planes, and develop- 
ment of Pacific and Atlantic bases. The program included eight 
battleships to be completed by 1946 and eleven carriers scheduled 
for 1943. Secretary of Navy Frank Knox, in a magazine article in 
August 1941, explained that air power was a modern adjunct o! 
sea power. Mahan had taught, he said, that ultimate victory lay 


1 Principal sources cited by the report were “Admirals Stark and Leahy, 
Chief and former Chief of Naval Operations; Admirals King and Cook, 
former Chiefs of the Bureau of Aeronautics; Admiral Laning, former Presi- 
dent of the Naval War College; Admiral Taussig; and an outstanding 
national defense expert, Major George Fielding Eliot.” 
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Suetsugu’s Fence—Key to Pacific Strategy 
with the power which could first win and then hold the sea. 
Naval authorities so far have seen no reason to revise Mahan’s 

dictum. The present war, however, has added an important con- 
tribution to naval thinking. Lesson No. 1 for naval men in World 
II is that sea power inevitably consists of men, ships, and planes 
...Our observers have expressed the belief that England's early 
failure to develop an independent powerful sea-air arm has been 
primarily responsible for nearly every reverse suffered by Britain 
so far in the war at sea. 

Mr. Knox’s revision of Mahanism marked an advance in Amer- 
ican Pacific strategy. But four months later Pearl Harbor brutally 
revealed how far practice lagged behind theory. There was still 
no recognition of the Pacific insular region as a field for navy, 
army and air force cooperation. 

British strategy in the Pacific, far more than that of the 
United States, had rested stubbornly on sea power. Singapore, 
built without land defenses and naked of aircraft, was its monu- 
ment. That there never were ships to spare for the hundred 
million dollar base is another story; if British admirals supposed 
U. S. dreadnoughts would be available, that was but the counter- 
part of American navy men’s nods and becks in the direction of 
the vacant citadel. 

Confidence in sea power and Singapore guided the Australian 
Government in sending forces to the Middle East, in 1940, and 
in agreeing early in 1941 to the disastrous adventures in Greece, 
Crete, and Libya in preference to strengthening Pacific positions. 
Two months before Pearl Harbor a change of government occurred, 
whereupon Mr. John Curtin, the new Labor Premier, and his 
Minister for External Affairs, Dr. H. V. Evatt, immediately 
looked towards Washington for an integrated Pacific policy based 
on common political and military factors.? It should be recorded 
that the hard words thrown at Britain by Australians over the loss 
of Singapore derived largely from the Labor Party’s long-standing 
dissident views on Pacific strategy, rather than from lack of 
sentimental accord with the mother country. 

After Singapore had gone, Winston Churchill acknowledged 
his traditional trust of sea power in the Pacific, and inferentially of 
British reliance on the American Navy. “By an act of sudden and 


*See my article “Australia in the United Nations,” Pacific Affairs, June 
1942, 
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violent surprise,” he said in a broadcast to the United States, “the 
shield of sea power which was protecting the fair lands and island: 
of the Pacific Ocean was for the time being, but only for the tine 
being, dashed to the ground.” The point Mr. Churchill faileg 
to make was that this high catastrophe had been inflicted oy 
Mahan’s monsters by Mitchell’s eagles. 

A momentous decision by Washington recognizing the South. 
west Pacific as a vital springboard against Japan was taken around 
February 22, after Singapore’s doom, when President Roosevel: 
assented to a proposal by Canberra that General Douglas Mac. 
Arthur be established in Australia as Commander in Chief of the 
inter-Allied forces in the Southwest Pacific, with a mandate for 
an offensive policy. “An end to retreatism,” was Evatt’s first 
formulation of it. 

Actually the principle of combined inter-Allied operations in 
this area had been decided upon at the Roosevelt-Churchill con- 
ference in December, partly as a result of Australian pressure, 
and was implemented in the Wavell command. But the British 
General was given neither resources nor authority to take measures 
which could halt the separate retreats and disasters which unfolded 
in the Philippines, the Indies, and Malaya during his brief term 
A second important principle established in the Wavell command 
was the coordination of sea, land, and air forces under a single 
head, though here again little more than formal unity was achieved 

The vital new element in the MacArthur appointment was 
implicit recognition of American leadership and_ responsibility, 
which had been especially sought by Australia. 

In a fireside chat on February 23, the President stated broadly 
the elements of future strategy in the Pacific, linked with a review 
of prewar American policy. 

For forty years it has always been our strategy, a strategy bor 
of necessity, that in the event of a full scale attack on the ( Philip- 
pine) islands by Japan we should fight a delaying action... \\e 
knew that the war as a whole would have to be fought and won 
by a process of attrition against Japan itself. | We knew all 
along that with our greater resources we could outbuild Japan 
and ultimately overwhelm her on sea, on land, and in the air. 
We knew that to obtain our objective many varieties of opera- 
tions would be necessary in areas other than the Philippines. 

The cold logic of that statement is that forty years ago the Army 
and Navy decided, despite the jeremiads of Homer Lea, that the 
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continental United States could not be invaded, and that if occasion 
arose to drub Japan, there would be time enough to start about 
it in earnest after the shooting started. 

The MacArthur appointment marked an advance, but it did not 
signify that a definitive program had been arrived at concerning 
the “many varieties of operations” and the final choice of areas 
“other than the Philippines” for an ultimate offensive. Australians 
were alarmed by suggestions in the United States that their con- 
tinent did not constitute a vital base of attack, and that it merely 
ell into the class of territory to be defended for political reasons. 
Dr. Evatt was dispatched to Washington in March to clarify 
MacArthur’s status. After conferring with the envoy, President 
Roosevelt announced that a Pacific war council would be estab- 
shed in Washington. This however was only an advisory body. 
The real success that crowned Evatt’s mission resided in a directive 
issued by the President in his capacity of Commander-in-Chief 
instructing MacArthur “to prepare to take the offensive.’* 

The effect of the MacArthur directive has not been generally 
understood. Promulgated in association with Australia, New 
Zealand, Britain, and the Netherlands, the document bound the 
United States to develop the Southwest Pacific as an eventual 
springboard of attack, and by implication to resist any further 
Japanese advance. It did not of course exclude the possibility 
of offensive operations in the Northern and Central sectors, com- 
mand of which, embracing all services, had been given to Admiral 
Chester Nimitz at Hawaii. 


i real issue of leadership and strategy is inherent in 
the uniqueness of the Pacific theater, and especially in the divergent 
nature of the three Pacific sectors. Nowhere else in the world does 
the problem of coordinated land, sea and air operations exist on 
such a stupendous scale. Although the Southwest Pacific appears 
likely to be the main scene of action, the relative weight of the 
three services is by no means clear, a matter of crucial importance 
ifa supreme commander is to be finally selected on a quantitative 
basis of Army or Navy effort. 

Light is shed on the problem by an examination of theories and 
tual results relative to the three sectors: 


* Ibid. 
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Northern Sector—General Mitchell earmarked the Northerp 
Pacific as a strategic crossroads where air fleets of Asia, Europe, 
and America might one day contend for supremacy. His sucessors. 
Major Alexander de Seversky, Al Williams, and others, wish 
to build super long-range bombers to operate between Alaska and 
Japan. As the direct hop from Dutch Harbor to Yokohama js 
2,547 miles, the distance is too great for efiective action by machine 
now available. Pending the construction of suitable types, air 
proponents have favored the use of Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka 
as a way station. The chance of holding that port, if made available 
by the Russians, was rated high until the Japanese captured 
adjacent Aleutian vantage points. 

The possibility of a large scale step-by-step advance by com- 
bined forces from the Aleutians to the Kuriles is viewed cautioush 
by experts. Because the Kuriles are virtually an extension of the 
Japanese home islands, their defenses are bound to be formidable. 
An assault would have to be delivered from Dutch Harbor, a 
1700 mile leap across sub-arctic waters. Seizures of undefended 
Attu and Kiska by the enemy in June was not necessarily an index 
to the outcome of major operations by either side. 

Considered independently of the U.S.S.R., an island-hopping 
drive from the Aleutians to the Kuriles, even if successful in the 
early stages, would have to culminate in a direct air- and sea-borne 
assault on the Imperial Homeland, delivered at the end of a long 
thin line of communications. It would be a formidable and hazard- 
ous undertaking. The question of Soviet bases and assistance is, 
at present, political as well as military. Alexander Kiralfy has 
termed the Alaska-Siberia theater “the northern key to victory.” 
He holds that a joint Soviet-American campaign—conducted on 
the mainland against “Manchukuo” and simultaneously pressed 
through the Kuriles and Saghalien, and accompanied by air and 
submarine attrition—would have the advantage of striking at the 
heart of Nippon from bases nearer to San Francisco than any other 
Pacific springboard. However, the key to Kiralfy’s “key” lies 
in the strength of Soviet forces in the Far East, and therefore, 
in the progress of the war in Europe. Since a million troops might 
he needed to conquer “Manchukuo,” the competence, let alone the 
incentive, of Moscow to throw such an army into action while 
locked in death struggle in Europe is obviously beyond the capacity 
of onlookers to decide. 
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As for bombing Japan out of the war, mass flights across the 

600 miles of sea from Vladivostok, granted the availability of this 
port, must be assessed by the yardstick of results achieved by the 
world’s most formidable concentration of bombers on each side 
of the narrow English Channel. 
Central Sector—Most familiar, superficially so, to Americans is 
the Central Pacific. An unbroken waste, 2,500 to 4,000 miles wide, 
ies between the Japanese coastline and United States advanced 
bases at Midway and Hawaii. From Pearl Harbor to the Mar- 
shalls, most easterly panel of the Suetsugu Fence, it is 2,400 miles. 
Between the isolated outposts of Midway and Wake, the distance 
is 1,100 miles. 

A naive form of Central Pacific strategy was widely held before 
the war. For example, a leading weekly magazine in the United 
States, pointing out the lack of American bases near Japan, gave 
the following recipe in July 1940: “Cruisers, aircraft, and sub- 
marines using the main fleet as a floating base would raid Japan’s 
trade and naval lanes. This would be a long, negative and costly 
war, requiring a stupendous naval effort. If it chose, the United 
States could certainly make the effort, in the end would probably 
win,” 

Conservative proponents of Central sector strategy have always 
postulated prior seizure of strongpoints in the Suetsugu Fence 
in Micronesia. This course would involve a long distance leap from 
Hawaii and Midway to gain an initial toehold. Hanson Baldwin, 
military correspondent of the New York Times, has been a leading 
exponent of this strategy. Declaring that “in the cold light of 
strategic necessity, Australasia—except to Australians—is not 
strategically vital to the cause of the United Nations,” he recently 
rated Hawaii and Midway as of paramount importance in the 
Pacific, followed by “China, Burma, and India, perhaps Alaska 
and the Aleutians, and potentially the Russian bases.” He 
described the prewar plan of attack thus: 

Our principal course of action anticipated a great step-by-step 
amphibian advance westward from Oahu, the Hawaiian string of 
islands, and Midway to recapture Wake and Guam and thence 
via the Mariannes to within ‘striking distance of Japan-..An 
alternative approach to Japan envisaged in the strategy of peace 
was one that already has been highlighted by the headlines of the 
Navy’s raid upon Jaluit and the...Marshall and Gilbert islands. 
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The raids referred to by Baldwin occurred in January and were 
followed by forays against Wake in February and Marcus jn 
March. According to published reports these operations, although 
successful as hit and run attacks, proved that the interlocking air 
support system of the Japanese island fence really worked. 

The abortive large-scale Japanese thrust at Midway in June 
proved conclusively the hazard of a long-distance sea-borne expedi- 
tion against an air-protected island position; the enemy learned 
with a loss of four carriers to our one. 

The revised theory of those favoring Central Pacific operations 
calls for construction of a great fleet of carriers. From 100 to 200 
have been talked of. There are two controlling elements in this 
proposition : the vulnerability of these craft and the time required 
for their construction. 

Shelving of battleship construction in favor of carriers is one 
outcome of Washington’s revised Pacific strategy. Congressional 
authorization of the half million tons of new carriers was accom- 
panied by a decision to defer work on five battleships which had 
been approved in the 1940 two-ocean navy program. Commenting 
on the switch to carriers, Senator Ellender of the Senate Naval 
Committee said the decision involved a turning point in naval con- 
cepts following the sinking of two British battleships at Malaya 
confirmation of the conclusions reached came from the Coral Sea 
and Midway battles. 

It should be noted, however, that two other major sea-air 
engagements occurred during the six months interim in which 
the Navy and legislators were waiting on confirmation. In the 
first week-end of March, die-hard naval traditionalists, undis- 
mayed by the fate of the Prince of Wales and Repulse, herded a 
combined Australian, British, Dutch and United States fleet into 
a cul-de-sac off foredoomed Java, and lost to the Japanese the 
greatest tonnage sunk since Jutland: five cruisers and seven 
destroyers. In related operations, the U. S. auxiliary aircraft 
tender Langley was sunk by dive bombers. 

A month later a Japanese task force with a core of five carriers 
sunk by air attack two British cruisers and a carrier off Trincoma- 
lee, the important British base in Ceylon. 

Disregarding Pearl Harbor and complex amphibian operations 
like the Philippines and Solomons, the balance sheet of confirmed 
Allied and enemy sinkings in the five self-contained air-sea battles 
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of Malaya, Java, Ceylon, Coral Sea and Midway was as follows: 
Battleships Carriers Cruisers 

United Nations 2 3 7 

Japan _ 6 7 

These engagements were all head-on collisions. All were Japanese 
offensive forays. Two facts stand out. First, all the sinkings were 
efected by planes, except at Java and in the case of the carrier 
Yorktown. Second, carriers on both sides proved themselves to 
pe exceedingly vulnerable. Authorities like Rear Admiral G. J. 
Rowcliff, member of the General Board, U. S. Navy, continue 
to assert that battleships remain the ultimate “crushing force” of 
“maritime war’’; but the crux of the issue lies not so much in the 
hypothesis of a pure maritime war as in the actual complex con- 
ditions of the Pacific insular region. To those who take the latter 
view, battleships already are ghost ships, and the problem debated 
by them is that of carriers versus land planes. Veterans of the 
Pacific war, like Lt. Commander J. S. Thach, thrice-decorated 
ader of a navy fighter squadron, argue that an adequate fleet 
of carriers (plus the combat superiority of American aircraft and 
the use of a relatively small number of Marines for ground opera- 
tions) will overcome not only Japanese navy carriers but Suet- 
sugu’s “natural carriers” as well. The more cautious view held 
among army men and army air experts is that land-based aircraft 
(plus naval support and large military forces) will dominate in 
island-hopping operations. 

An alternative strategy for the Central sector is based on the 
super-bomber theories of de Seversky. It is more ambitious than 
the Alaska version. An armada of giant bombers and battle planes 
with a six thousand mile striking range must be built and operated 
irom a great base on the Californian coast. Already, de Seversky 
points out, the experimental Douglas B-19 land-plane and the 
Martin flying boats have a radius of nearly four thousand miles; 
this indicates the possibilities inherent in a bold air program. On 
the record of mass bombings at manageable ranges in Europe, 
and taking into account the tasks of building machines and training 
crews, such trans-ocean operations do not appear to offer any 
short cut to Pacific victory. 

uthwest Sector—In the Southwest Pacific, no-man’s land be- 
| ween Nipponese Nanyo and Australasia consists of narrow straits 
and confined seas over which land-based planes can operate as 
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freely as across a continental frontier. Although weak in fighting 
resources when MacArthur took over, the Southwest Pacific sector 
had natural defense advantages. Against the Japanese-held citadel 
of Singapore and Sourabaya, the Australian continent presents 
a sterile shield, considered impassable for a main invasion force. 
Ruling out this route, conquest of the populous southeast region 
would require either a long direct sea voyage, or seizure of bases 
in Queensland followed by coast creeping. The invasion fleet 
could proceed from Sourabaya by way of Torres Strait, or, more 
likely, from Manila, around the Papuan tail of New Guinea. Both 
routes lie through the Coral Sea. 

The island of New Guinea provided the only land frontier he. 
tween the belligerents in the entire Pacific until Guadalcanal. Be- 
fore Java fell, the Japanese had gained Lae and Salamua, Australian 
outposts on the northern coast of New Guinea. But a spinal ridge 
over 7000 feet high barred an overland advance on Port Moresby 
on the south coast, a key base in the Coral Sea. Taken together, 
the deserts of northern Australia and the backbone of New Guinea 
formed a 3000 mile barrier, broken only at narrow Torres Strait. 
Passage round the tail of Papua is through the atoll-studded neck 
of the Coral Sea between New Guinea and the Solomons. 

Not only is the Coral Sea the invasion route to eastern Australia; 
it is a sally port for conquest of the outer island chain running from 
the Solomons to New Zealand. Conversely it forms an Allied salient 
poking into the least defensible corner of the Suetsugu Fence. 
Including the encircling land areas, the Coral Sea is at present 
the decisive operational theater of the Pacific. 

The Coral Sea battle in the first week of May greatly clarified 
the strategic picture of the Pacific. Land-based planes from 
Queensland discovered Japanese Fleet concentrations at Tulagi 
in the Solomons and Rabaul in the Bismarcks, apparently being 
mustered for an attack on Port Moresby. An intercepting United 
Nations task force, built round two carriers, shoved out. The 
Japanese had three carriers and a seaplane tender; nevertheless 
for the first time they were outmatched in the air. In the ensuing 
“naval” battle the only shots fired by warships of either side were 
from ack-ack guns directed at attacking aircraft. Bombs and aerial 
torpedos accounted for all the ships sunk: 20 Japanese and 3 
United States (U. S. Navy figures). 

Although carrier planes played the principal part in the battle, 
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the preliminary reconnaisance work of long range machines from 
Queensland was crucial in enabling the attack to be staged. Air 
proponents say that if MacArthur had possessed enough aircraft 
they could have taken care of the attacking force. As it was, 
victory cost the 33,000 ton Lexington, one of the world’s largest 
carriers. Loss of one or possibly two enemy carriers in the battle 
ynderscored the vulnerability of these vessels. The Solomons 
campaign which commenced on August 7 was actually a new 
chapter in the struggle for mastery of the Coral Sea. But as stated 
at the beginning of this article, it had wider significance. In the 
frst place it was the first attempt by the United Nations to re- 
apture a position. Secondly, it afforded a test of island-hopping 
technique. Finally, it spotlighted the importance of the Southwest 
Pacific as a springboard against Japan. 

The Allied attack did not signal the start of a non-stop drive 
to Tokyo. In truth it was enforced by the enemy’s action—after 
his May failure—in developing an air base on Guadalcanal and 
submarine depot at Tulagi. Given a little more leeway, Hirohito’s 
southernmost hedgehog would have been equipped for a stab at Port 
Moresby or New Caledonia, and for raids on the Pacific supply 
ine. Ejection of the Japanese from Tulagi and capture of the 
Guadalcanal airfield was achieved, but loss of four heavy cruisers 
impaired U. S. naval ratio to a degree comparable to December 7. 
The enemy’s ability to land reinforcements on other parts of Guad- 
acanal Island throughout August, September, October indicated 
that the balance was extremely delicate. 

In aerial combats throughout the Australian, New Guinea and 
Solomons region from March to September, United Nations 
fighters worked up to a victory ratio over Zeros of three to one 
inthe case of P-39’s and five to one in the case of P-40’s, accord- 
ing to the War Department in Washington. Nevertheless, this 
jalitative superiority in planes was not sufficient to offset Japa- 
nese quantitative superiority. Loss of two more United States 
carriers and probable loss of another Japanese carrier in the 
Solomons placed further emphasis on the importance of island 
lased aviation. It was again demonstrated that island warfare 
must be regarded primarily as a Struggle for possession of air- 
dromes. 

While counter-attacking in the Solomons, the Japanese pushed 
m with a land offensive against Port Moresby they had opened 
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in July. They achieved a spectacular crossing of the high Ower 
Stanley Range and reached a point in the lower mountains op); 
thirty miles from their goal. Because of the small size of the 
invading jungle forces, and the tenuous nature of the precipitoy; 
overland trail, this advance was discounted by Southwest Pacifc 
Headquarters. The enemy was turned back early in October jp » 
brilliant air and ground blitz. 

The Solomons campaign was waged by Admiral Ghormley 
United Nations Commander in the South Pacific, under the com: 
mand of Admiral Nimitz. Operations in New Guinea were cop- 
trolled by General MacArthur. Some American newspapers 
commented critically on the dualism thus evident in what they 
asserted to be a single theater. However official sources hay, 
suggested that the restricted defensive operations which appar- 
ently are alone possible at this stage do not create any jurisdictional 
problem. But whatever may be the truth about the past, the 
problem of the future is of vital importance. 

In the larger strategy of the Pacific, the Coral Sea campaigns are 
being studied in relation to the locale, the cost, and the timing 
of an ultimate full-scale offensive. Recapture of the remainder of 
the Solomons, the Bismarcks, and northern New Guinea would 
provide advanced bases for plane and submarine attacks on 
Japanese lifelines throughout the Indies and Philippines, the effect 
of which might well be crippling. The new footholds would also 
be a springboard for a further step-by-step drive towards the 
Philippines and the China Sea, thereby cutting off Singapore from 
Toyko by water and permitting direct Allied entry to Chinese 
ports. In both these phases, carriers and land-based planes would 
be complementary. 

Hanson Baldwin called the Solomons battle “the first small 
step of what will probably be the most difficult operation in the 
history of amphibious war: a step-by-step and island-by-island 
advance across the Pacific.” He declared that it might eventually 
lead to a great fleet-air engagement that could have a profound 
effect upon the war in the Pacific, but added, “If this were our 
intention a more advantageous time and place for provoking such 
a battle might be found.” ‘On the other hand, Major Eliot stated 
that if the Japanese could be driven out of the whole Coral Sea- 
New Guinea region, it would probably render the Marshalls and 
Carolines untenable and compel a general enemy withdrawal 
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westward from a very large area of the Western Pacific. 

An eventual full scale offensive from the Southwest Pacific 
iepends upon assemblage in Australia of an adequate army and 
air force. As Major Eliot wrote in the April Foreign Affairs; 
‘The present Allied problem therefore is to build up in the 
Australian continent a total striking force superior to anything 
that Japan can maintain in the islands she is now occupying or 


may occupy.” 


iting a menacing interval must be faced during 
which fierce new onslaughts may be made by Japan. A widely 
accepted appraisal of the Japanese program is as follows: Per- 
manent retention of east Asia and the Philippines-Indies region 
sow constitutes the cardinal policy of Tokyo; that objective is 
inked with Axis victory, and Japan may therefore join with 
Germany in a gigantic pincer drive against India and the Middle 
East, and perhaps Siberia, in an effort to shatter the foundations 
i the British Empire and destroy Russian power. A variant of 
the theory of joint Axis strategy is that Japan might attempt 
invasion of Australia in order to compel a crucial division of 
United Nation efforts. However, an all-out assault on the 
Australian continent would be such a tremendous undertaking 
that many experts hold it does not fall within Japan’s current 
program, or indeed her competence. The danger most generally 
apprehended in respect to the Southwest Pacific is that Japan 
will try by all means within her power to prevent this sector being 
developed into an Allied offensive springboard. That, of course, is 
ihe immediate significance of the New Guinea and Solomons 
ighting. 

In the immediate future, three paramount defensive tasks,devolve 
m Allied forces in the Pacific, with the :most active role falling to 
the sea and air arms of the U. S. Navy. First, they must prevent 
a Japanese break-through in the Southwest Pacific. Second, they 
must endeavor by pressure in the Pacific to prevent a switch of 
enemy forces to the Indian Ocean,. Third, they must be ready to 
act decisively in the Northern Pacific in the event of a Russian- 
Japanese war. 

How long this defensive phase will last depends on the war 
in Europe, on progress of the American war effort, on Axis 
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reserves, on the situation in India—to name some of the saliey: 
factors. It is in analysis of the ultimate offensive that controver 
is sharpest. 

The prospect of overturning Japanese imperialism by operation: 
from the Asiatic mainland without a tremendous prior offensiye 
in the Pacific cannot be viewed with any optimism. Militar 
difficulties alone are tremendous; political obstacles are complex 
and incalculable. 

The only sizable modern army in East Asia, other than the 
Japanese, is the Soviet garrison in Siberia. As pointed out above. 
its present strength is unknown. What its striking power will be 
by the time an Allied Pacific offensive is opened cannot be guessed, 

Turning to China, there seems to be no present prospect oj 
Chiang Kai-shek obtaining supplies to equip armies capable of re- 
conquering the occupied regions. However, crucial operations 0; 
Chinese soil will develop after the Allies have broken into the Ching 
Sea and opened ports for the delivery of significant quantities 
materiel, especially aircraft, oil and bombs. For that reason, China 
must have closer ties within the highest Allied councils. Efecti 
Chinese support may mean the difference between complete over- 
throw of Japanese imperialism and mere destruction of Nipponese 
air and naval power in the Pacific. The latter alternative, whil 
redeeming the island regions, could leave Japan still in control of 
the Sea of Japan, enabling uninterrupted contact with East Asia 

The London New Statesman of August 22 declared that fron 
the angle of general strategy it was not plain from what direction 
victory against Japan could be planned except from China. |t 
proceeded : “Here and not in the painful and indecisive reconques 
of islands one by one is the real field for the campaign of the United 
Nations ; if but the problem of communications could be overcome.’ 
The crucial issue imminent in the “if but” proviso was left unsolve: 
except for a hope that India or Russia might open the door t 
China, thereby apparently relieving American and Anzac Pacific 
forces of a too onerous task. The only direct way to pour arms 
into China on an adequate scale is through her coastal ports. These 
are most likely to be breached by an Allied advance from the 
Pacific islands. 

In the corner countries of Southeast Asia, i. e., Burma, Indo- 
China, Malaya, and Thailand, the populations have been friendl} 
or submissive to the New Order. In Japan’s hands, Singapore 1s 
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suetsugu’s Fence—Key to Pacific Strategy 
, citadel of air and naval might. Burma is a manifold source of 
grength to Tokyo. It guards Singapore from land attack. It is 
, threat to India. It cuts off China from the world. Its oil is 
svailable to Japan by overland routes, rail much of the way, as a 
aver in the event of her losing the Indies. 

For these and other reasons, many consider the reconquest 
of Burma as the prime task. But the way to Burma lies through 
India. Should the internal situation in India continue unsettled, 
the scale of future Allied operations against Burma from India 
is entirely unpredictable. A free India could have been a mighty 
jorce against Japanese imperialism; unhappily, unless there is a 
radical change in the political situation, there is danger that many 
Indians might listen to Tokyo’s siren call of “‘Asia for the Asiatics.” 

So much stress has been placed on Australia’s immediate defense 
needs that her offensive potential is apt to be overlooked. During 
the first World War, for example, she sent more than 300,000 
sidiers overseas. Anzac divisions therefore will be an integral 
part of a United Nations attack force when the green light shows. 
Her existing industrial output of war materiel probably exceeds 
that of India and China combined. In the event of heavy engage- 
ment of American manpower and resources on the European front, 
Australia’s contribution to the Pacific offensive may well be decisive 
both as to weight, timing, and proximity. 

In summation, the evidence suggests that the task of defeating 
Japan involves three offensive stages: 

First—A crushing sea, air and island campaign to reconquer 
Japan’s Pacific Empire and demolish the Suetsugu Fence. In 
these operations, the enemy fleet and air force may be so weakened 
as to make possible a direct knock-out thrust at the Imperial Home 
land, 

Second—Blockade and attrition directed against the inner Japanese 
Empire by airplanes and submarines. 

Third—Re-opening of ports in south China, and joint land opera- 
tions against the Japanese continental army together with a pos- 
sible Siberian offensive. 


; is no precedent in history for a war such as faces 
the Allies in defeating Japan. The vast width of the Central 
Pacific, and the immense extent of the archipelagoes of the South- 
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west sector, are geographically unique. The co-ordination of air 
sea and land forces for operations in consonance with the magnityd 
and complexity of the theater is an entirely new strategic problem 
Even the Nipponese advance between December 7 and Marc: 
10 provides only a partial parallel, owing to the virtual abseng 
of Allied resistance. 

The lesson drawn by military experts from the New Guinea 
and Solomons fighting is that the navy and air force cannot, withoy 
the aid of land troops, drive through to Tokyo. Soldiers are a 
indispensable in island-hopping warfare as in continental cay)- 
paigns, particularly in capturing and holding airdromes and ship. 
ping ports. Before the green light shows for non-stop offensive, we 
shall need a large specialised jungle-trained army. General Mac- 
Arthur’s long experience in the Philippines has been considere) 
a major asset to the United Nations in preparing for a step by 
step advance through the archipelagoes. But co-ordination of his 
command with the Nimitz establishment in Hawaii, so as to 
achieve a single unified top authority responsible for drafting 
victory program, hangs in the air. 

The need is seen for appointment of a Pacific Command, charged 
with no other duty but planning the overthrow of Japan, and 
empowered, in President Roosevelt’s own words, to group together 
the Pacific area as a whole, “every part of it, land and sea.” That 
task cannot be performed by the Staff group in Washington, 
preoccupied as it is with the opening of a second front in Europe, 
the U-boat menace, the Middle East, and aid to Russia. It cannot 
be performed by three separate commands in Australia, in Hawaii, 
and in China. Only a supreme Pacific Command can formulate 
a definitive Pacific strategy and make decisions concerning the role 
of air, land, and sea forces and the relative merits of carrier-based 
and land-based aircraft. 

Delay in launching an Allied offensive in the Pacific seems t 
give new life to the prewar “suicide theory,” still held in some 
quarters, which predicted swift collapse of Japan from the double 
pressure of internal economic exhaustion and external militar) 
blows, in the event that she ever was mad enough to challenge the 
United States and Britain. 

Japan may actually strengthen her economy if the Allies are 
bogged down in Europe and the Middle East. Even yet the 
wealth of her new South Seas Empire is by no means universal) 
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Suetsugu’s Fence—Key to Pacific Strategy 

realized. Next to the United States, it carries the world’s longest 
natural inventories of raw materials. Rubber and tin everybody 
knows about for these items happen to be the only large deficiencies, 
apart from Japanese silk, of the Western Hemisphere. But the 
Nanyo cornucopia holds an abundance of raw materials even more 
vital to Japanese economy—oil, iron ore, sugar, rice, fish, coconut 
il, quinine, tin. As to Japan’s war industry, it is likely that her 
aircraft output is greater than popularly supposed. 

The conclusions cannot be avoided that correct use of air power 
is the key to island strategy and that control of aviation is the key 
to unified command. Now that the number of flat-tops has dwindled 
to a point where the U. S. has three only and the Japanese 
from three to nine, two choices are open to us: we can sit back 
until we decisively outbuild Tokyo in carrier tonnage; we can out- 
match the Japanese in the use of islands as “natural carriers.” Ac- 
tually we are, quite properly, trying to do both; but at the heart 
of our Pacific problem is the relative importance of the two pro- 
grams. If the answer be carriers, the navy’s case for supreme com- 
mand in the Pacific is strengthened. If land-based aviation is fav- 
ored, the army’s bombardment arm scores heavy marks. But the 
issue cannot be posed as simply as that. 

Actually the army air force today is ranging the ocean, lacking 


| only enough machines to duplicate the pattern-bombing feats of 


carrier planes in island waters. At the same time the navy is de- 
veloping its own island-based air arm. The creation of a single, 
powerful bombardment force is thus indicated as the most urgent 
organizational task in the Pacific. Upon its solution, above all, de- 
pends the realization of that unity of command without which we 
cannot plan and prepare effectively our ultimate assault on the 


Suetsugu Fence.* 
New York, October 1942 


*Ed. Note:—In view of the current controversy over Pacific strategy, 
Paciric AFFAIRS will welcome comment from readers not necessarily in 
criticism of this article, but in support of a different interpretation of Pacific 
strategy. 
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THE LIBERAL MYTH IN JAPaAy 


CHARLES NELSON Spryxst 


O,. ALL the Axis powers, Japan will unquestionab)) 
present the most difficult problem when the time comes for the 
postwar reorganization of our defeated enemies. The hard {ac 
which we must recognize as we fight to defeat Japan and which we 
must hold foremost in mind after victory is won is that we have 
no really liberal allies within the fabric of Japanese life toward 
whom we can appeal now through propaganda or with whom we 
can work later for the establishment of a democratic, liberal Japan 
No policy toward Japan, now or later, can safely assume that the 
Japanese militarists have seized power and eradicated Japanes 
liberalism and that the primary remedy for this situation is simpl 
a matter of defeating the militarists and restoring the “liberals 
The militarists of Japan are merely one by-product of a military 
tradition that has profoundly affected all classes in Japanese society 

Throughout the history of modern Japan the political groups 
we have been pleased to call the Japanese liberals have offered 
little or no opposition to the basic national policy of conquest and 
expansion which on December 7, 1941, finally brought Japan int 
war with the United States. On this fundamental issue, the liberals 
have been in truth the full-time allies of the Japanese militarists 
The liberal myth in Japan arose from the paradoxical fact that 
until very recently the Japanese liberals displayed what we woul’ 
call a liberal attitude, but only on certain questions of a strictly 
domestic nature, such as universal manhood suffrage, over which 
there was a distinct conflict with the militarists and their bureau- 
cratic cohorts. 

The major triumph of the Japanese militarists was not the fic- 
ticious seizure of power or the alleged suppression of liberalism. 
Rather, it was their success in associating the universal admiration 
of the people for the modern samurai who have extended overseas 


*Charles Nelson Spinks, Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. The views expressed in 
this article are made on the personal responsibility of the author; they are 
not to be taken as reflecting the attitude of the U. S. Navy. 
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The Liberal Myth in Japan 

the power and domain of Japan with the less heroic men in khaki 
who had the unpopular task of instituting reactionary and totali 
arian changes at home which would better assure the success of 
military adventures abroad. The liberals were won over by being 
made to realize the patent fact that Japanese expansion, which 
the liberals themselves desired as much as anyone, could not be 
achieved if Japan were to be burdened with the unnecessary trap- 
pings Of a Western democracy. This explains why scores of 
ex-liberals now sit in the high councils of Japan’s semi-totalitarian 
Imperial Rule Assistance Association and hold important positions 
in the military administrations of the newly-conquered territories 
as civilian advisers and officials. These men were not terrorized 
into accepting such positions, as we have been inclined to assume, 
by the assassination of a few liberal politicians and financiers, by 
the intimidation of a few recalcitrant editors, or by the imprison- 
ment of a relatively few intransient radicals. 

Events of 1940-41 go far to contradict the charge that the 
Japanese liberals were beaten into submission. The new totali- 
‘arian structure met no liberal opposition. It was merely 
promulgated and the liberals rushed to climb on the bandwagon. 
Some no doubt had their tongues in their cheeks, but had they 
possessed even a semblance of liberal conviction, they would at 
least have made a gesture of opposition. On the contrary, the 
political parties, labor organizations, Christian groups, Rotary 
Clubs and everything with the remotest tinge of Western thought 
disbanded and reorganized under the banner of Shin Taisei (New 
Structure) with an alacrity that must have surprised the most 
reactionary of the militarists. Such opposition as did prevail came 
not from the liberals, but from arch-conservatives as Baron 
Kichiro Hiranuma (who saw in the new totalitarianism a greater 
caallenge to the archaic national polity than Western liberalism 
ever presented) and capitalists such as Seihin Ikeda (to whom 
such sweeping state control was as abhorrent as Communism). 

The strong support Japanese liberals have accorded national 
expansion is not a phenomenon that dates from the Manchurian 
Incident. In the early years of the Meiji era, the same liberals who 
opposed the bureaucratic governments of the Choshu and Satsuma 
clans formed one of the important factions which first advocated an 
aggressive policy toward Korea. The war against China in 1894-95 
and the peace terms which gave Japan her first continental foothold 
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received the fullest support of the liberals, including such me, 


as Yukichi Fukuzawa (founder of Keio University) and Yykj 


Ozaki (Japan’s outstanding champion of parliamentary govern. 
ment). The Russo-Japanese War also found the liberals solid) 
behind the pro-militarist Katsura government, and the annexatio, 
of Korea in 1910 received universal acclaim. It was the so-calle; 
liberal government of Count Shigenobu Okuma that brought Japan 
into the World War in 1914 by which Japan won control over the 
German-owned Pacific islands north of the equator and a ten. 
porary hold on Shantung Province; and the same liberal Okun 
was responsible for the Twenty-One Demands of 1915. Libera! 
attacks on these demands sprang mainly from the opposition Seiyy. 
kai Party which sought to discredit the Okuma Cabinet. But the 
demands were condemned principally because they were a “diplo- 
matic blunder,” the maximum charge Japanese liberals were ever 
inclined to make against aggressive foreign policies. 

Partisan rivalry likewise played an important part in the com. 
paratively small degree of opposition which arose over the Man- 
churian Incident in 1931-32, along with a conviction in liberal 
circles that the clash at Mukden was merely a trick by which the 
militarists hoped to divert public attention from critical domestic 
problems. No one seriously questioned the necessity to give Jaya: 
a stronger position on the continent, although some liberals did 
believe that the means the militarists employed were objectionable 
however good the ultimate end (full control of Manchuria) might 
have been. Moreover, such liberals as Viscount Kikujiro Ishi 
(co-signer of the Ishii-Lansing agreement of 1917 by which the 
United States recognized Japan’s special interests in Manchuria 
and Dr. Inazo Nitobe (author of the well-known exposition oi 
samurai virtue, Bushido) did object to Japan’s withdrawal from 
the League of Nations mainly because they hoped that as a mem- 
ber Japan would be far better able to convince the world of the 
righteousness of the militarists’ cause. 

In the war with China since 1937, there can also be found a 
similar opposition to some of the means the militarists have em- 
ployed. But at no time have the liberals or any other group opposed 
the conflict or questioned what it is supposed to achieve: a New 
Order in which Japan will dominate Asia. Even the much pub- 
licized parliamentary outburst of Takao Saito in 1940 was not 4 
condemnation of Japanese expansion but criticism of the way the 
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The Liberal Myth in Japan 
war was being conducted, through fear that strong-headed elements 
were staking the fate of the nation on one great gamble. 

The fact that Japanese liberals have consistently supported na- 
ional expansion is not entirely a Japanese phenomenon. Not only 
in Japan, but elsewhere, the line between liberalism and nationalism 
is often obscure. But it is unquestionably less a contradiction for 
a Japanese liberal to be at the same time a staunch nationalist than 
might be the case with liberals elsewhere. Regardless of his politi- 
cal viewpoint, the average Japanese is not internationally-minded, 
and all classes, liberals included, have felt the influence of the 
Japanese military tradition with its emphasis upon the sublime 
virtues of the warrior and the racial superiority of the Japanese. 
In any international order, therefore, Japan must, by right of 
military and racial prowess, occupy the superior position. Thus 
Hakko Ichiu (“the universe under one household”) becomes the 
politico-religious justification of a world unity under the aegis of 
the Japanese Emperor. Lacking a true international outlook, most 
Japanese liberals fail to realize that others might logically be op- 
posed to such a Pax Japonica. They become convinced that some 
sinister, ulterior motive is behind such opposition and that Japan 
must therefore fight the forces of evil which would forever keep 
the world in darkness. 

Yet how can a supposedly liberal Japanese reconcile the realities 
of Japanese imperialism with his own professed liberalism, Hakko 
Itchu notwithstanding? In most cases, he fails to realize—not by 
deliberate self-deception—that the territories Japan has conquered 
are exploited primarily for Japan’s benefit. To him, the Formo- 
sans, the Koreans and the Chinese are enjoying the advantages of 
Japan’s superior enterprise and leadership. What Japan demands 
and derives from these people is more than compensated by the 
material improvement Japan in turn bestows. That Japan has 
failed to accord her subject peoples any political participation in 
the New Order does not seriously trouble the Japanese liberal. In 
the first place, he can point to the utter lack of autonomy in other 
colonial administrations. Secondly, and what is more important, 
he is convinced that in Japan’s case. such autonomy is neither nec- 
essary nor desirable. Most Japanese liberals know little or nothing 
of the strong repressive measures Japan has been compelled to 
adopt in the conquered territories, and when such facts have be- 
come known in the homeland, the trouble is invariably attributed 
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to such extraneous causes as Communists, bandits or intriguing 
foreign missionaries. Radically-inclined Japanese who might seek 
to discover for themselves the real sentiments of the conquered 
peoples are scrupulously barred from such areas, for it is almos 
as difficult for a Japanese to visit such integral parts of the empire 
as Formosa and Korea as it is to go abroad. The liberals who do 
visit the colonies, however, generally fail to come into intimate 
contact with the people, who, moreover, are exceedingly wary oj 
confiding their troubles to any Japanese. 

Thus when Japanese liberals view colonial discontent in other 
parts of the world, they believe that such unrest is the result oj 
exploitation and mismanagement, evils which supposedly do not 
exist in Japan’s New Order. From this premise, the Japanese |i)- 
eral easily reaches the conclusion that the expansion of the Japanese 
system will benefit not only Japan but the entire world. 

Through long isolation and the influence of the military tradi- 
tion, the Japanese people have developed an exceedingly high de- 
gree of racial consciousness. Indeed, Japan has, even to this day, 
preserved many of the psychological characteristics of a tribal 
society, the primitive, racial concepts of which have been formalized 
into the politico-metaphysical cult of State Shinto with its emphasis 
upon racial unity under the Emperor as the paternal chieftain oi 
the tribe. The primary alignment of a Japanese, therefore, is wit) 
the Yamato race and all the anti-liberal tenets which make up its 
tribal cult. Liberalism, or any non-Japanese way of thought, could 
be pursued only so long as it did not conflict too sharply with these 
fundamental conceptions of the native mind. These facts lead to 
the most important question of all: was liberalism ever really suited 
to the Japanese psychological background ? 

Liberalism, as we understand it, is essentially a product of 
Western civilization. It is thus as alien to Japan as the Japanese 
tribal doctrines of Kodo (the Way of the Emperor) and Shint 
(the Way of the Gods) are alien to us. As a Japanese might well 
view with skepticism the spectacle of a group in the United States 
professing to champion the ideals of Kodo, we might be equally 
skeptical of a group of Japanese professing to uphold the doc- 
trines of Western liberalism. The Japan in which the liberal ex- 
periment was attempted was a country which had none of the 
social, political and ideological prerequisites essential for its suc- 
cess. Japan’s civilization was, and is, Japanese not European 
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The Liberal Myth in Japan 

The attempt to develop liberal ideals in Japan, therefore, was 
iittle better than the application of a thin, synthetic lacquer to the 
wter surface of the indigenous system of thought. It retained a 
brilliant luster which deceived us at first, but there should have 
been no cause for surprise and dismay when this thin ornamenta- 
tion began to crack and peel with the regeneration and growth 
of the native organism beneath. 

The Japanese who early took up the cause of Western liberalism 
suffered the same handicaps which accomplished all the other at- 
tempts to “westernize’”’ Japan during the Meiji period. Like for- 
dgn-style clothes, ballroom dancing and battleships, liberalism 
was an exotic novelty which captivated the imagination of the 
Japanese through the belief that its possession would make Japan 
the equal of Europe and America. This became the primary crite- 
rion by which everything Western was adopted, from a constitu- 
tion, a parliament and political parties to a modern navy, army 
and industrial system. There was little or no attempt to appreciate 
the intrinsic value of such importations. 

The Japanese liberal, like the westernized Japanese generally, 
possessed no serious convictions about the foreign innovations he 
accepted. Liberalism was merely one of the symbols to prove that 
Japan had attained the material and cultural level of the West, 
like the foreign-style room of a Japanese house which is never 
used by its owner except to show it to a visitor. Thus the liberal 
suffered no mental torment if he were compelled, or if he found 
it expedient, to discard his liberalism, and the avidity with which 
many have in recent years reverted to their traditional forms of 
racial and nationalistic thought betrays a feeling of relief. 

Yet even had the Japanese liberals displayed greater conviction, 
the development of a realy liberal regime in Japan was finally 
handicapped by the utter absence of political experience and a 
true sense of civic responsibility on the part of the people in 
general. The success which liberal, democratic government has 
been able to attain in the West is principally the result of our 
popular political and civic maturity. This basic requirement for a 
liberal regime—the participation of the people in political life— 
was virtually unknown in Japan, where for centuries ideals of 
elf-immolation and blind loyalty to tribal, paternalistic types of 
leadership have condemned the expression of individual initiative 
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and the assumption of individual responsibility. Japan has indeed 
been the prime example of a controlled society; but what is too 
often overlooked is the fact that the rigid system of control has 
become a necessary evil, as was so tragically demonstrated whey 
it was partially relaxed during the so-called liberal interlude o; 
the 1920’s. While the liberal governments and leaders of that era 
won our affection by a number of achievements, the fact remain; 
that the so-called liberal political parties were absolutely unpre- 
pared to use their newly-acquired power and freedom. The 
succumbed to unprecedented corruption and became the tools o/ 
big business and other special interests. This seamy side of Japa- 
nese party politics in the 1920’s nullified whatever worthy achieye- 
ments the liberals could claim in this era. If we have shown a 
partiality for this regime, we were in reality favoring the lesser 
of two evils: the utterly corrupt and thoroughly incompetent pre- 
tense at liberal, party government as opposed to the somewhat 
less corrupt but ruthless efficient dictatorship of militarists and 
bureaucrats. Under either regime, the common people of Japan 
have had no real voice in government. 

The record of the so-called Japanese liberals holds little to 
prove that this element was a political force capable of giving 
Japan a truly liberal government, or that it was basically com. 
mitted to policies that would have maintained peace in the Pacific 
area. The liberals of Japan were after all primarily Japanes 
nationalists in their thought and behavior. They were the products, 
or perhaps the victims, of the same traditions and_ environ- 
ment which produced the Japanese militarists, and their postwar 
reinstatement cannot by itself lay the basis for a better Japan. 

Before the Japanese can be expected to make a success with 
liberalism as we have defined it and attempted to practice it our- 
selves, or before they can ever succeed with any form of political 
organization beyond their own archaic system of tribal glorification. 
there will have to be fundamental changes in the political, economic, 
social and even religious concepts of Japanese life. The grave 
question which the United Nations will eventually have to face 
is whether we shall be able to trust a defeated Japan to make 
these essential changes or whether we shall feel that our own 
future safety and well-being demand that we make them ourselves 
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MarTIN R. Norins 


Ed. Note:—On September 25, 1942, it was reported from Chung- 
ting by the United Press that Chinese transportation experts 
had announced that two substitute supply routes for the lost 
Burma Road were in “full readiness” to handle the bulk of 
American goods for Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. 

One route, using the railway systems of Central Asia and the 
highway from Alma Ata in Russia to Chungking, covers about 
1500 miles. It starts at the Indian port of Karachi and runs 
through Peshawar to Kabul in Afghanistan and then strikes north 
through Termez to Samarkand in Russia and east again over the 
railroad running through Tashkent to the Soviet rail terminus 
of Alma Ata. From Alma Ata, the route follows the highway 
through Tihwa (Urumchi), Hami and Lanchow to the Chinese 
capital. 

The second route begins at the Iranian port and railhead of 
Bushive on the Persian Gulf and runs north to the terminus of 
Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea. There the freight is shipped 
over water to the Russian port of Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian. Railroads then carry the goods across the central 
Asiatic plain to Alma Ata and the Sinkiang highway. 

The experts said two short cuts also were being worked out 
irom India via Kashgar in Southern Sinkiang. But the speedy 
conversion of these old trails into effective highways is to be 
doubted. 

Both routes and both short cuts go through Sinkiang which 
is the subject of the following article. 


Riew China looks toward development of international 
communications through South Sinkiang has at last belatedly been 
indicated. Ever since the Japanese military flood cut across the 
Burma Road last April, the prospect in regard to continuance of 
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China’s international communications has looked excessively 
gloomy. In addition to the northwest route through the U.S.S.R. 
there were always transport routes waiting to be developed fron 
India into the Chinese Republic, and Chinese have known abo: 
them. At least one such is to pivot from Sinkiang. For op 
September 16, 1942, it was announced that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek had just returned to Chungking from a visit to North. 
west China. His return followed by a little over a month 2 
similar trip by the Chinese Minister of Economic Affairs, Wong 
Wen-hao, who had just completed an extensive tour of Sinkiang 
and other provinces of the Northwest. Something of what was 
considered on these journeys is suggested by word coming on 
September 12 that China had begun negotiations with India for 
use of an old pack route through Kashmir. This connects with 
China through Sinkiang and ultimately has access to the Arabian 
Sea. 

When Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek paid his running visit to 
the Northwest Frontier of India on February 13 at the beginning 
of this year and addressed the Mohammedan mountain tribesmen 
there, his visit was not without practical purpose. Nor has the 
opening of modern Chinese diplomatic relations with nearby 
Afghanistan and Iran since then been unrelated. Such events 
should be considered in conjunction with the Generalissimo and 
Minister Wong’s tours of investigation, the recent meeting of 60) 
economic and engineering experts in Kansu Province, and the 
announcement on July 18, 1942 that the Chinese Moslem leader 
Ma Pu-ch’ing, had been appointed Pacification Commissioner 
of the Tsaidam Marches. For mountain tribesmen to whom 
Generalissimo Chiang spoke in February apparently still pa 
token tribute to Chinese suzerainty and are in command of strategic 
passes along an ancient Eurasian trade route; Afghanistan and 
Iran are Middle Eastern markets which the route taps; pacifica 
tion of the Tsaidam Marches in Western Ch’inghai really mean- 
linking the course with Chungking at the China end. 

An all-Moslem trek, the road passes from Srinagar and the 
principalities of Gilgit, Nagar, and Hunza in Northwest India, then 
across the lofty Karakorum Mountains and down to Kashgaria 
in South Sinkiang. It could enter Kashgaria from Soviet Turkes- 
tan. From Kashgaria, it goes through Khotan to the Chinese 
provinces of Ch'inghai and Kansu. The total distance from 
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The New Sinkiang—China’s Link with the Middle East 
Srinagar in India to Lanchow, capitol of Kansu, is approximately 
2000 miles. 

At difficult points, the new course squeezes through 18,000 foot 
gasses, creeps along the edge of snow-capped crags, and skirts 
the headwaters of the Indus and Oxus Rivers. Once in the 
Sinkiang basin, the route follows blistering old desert trails and 
yast wastelands; too many wonders cannot be expected from it, 
but the whole is traversible—partly by truck and partly by pack 
caravan. Should air transport be used over the Karakorum sector, 
many inherent hazards could be eliminated. 

Still far from imminent Axis threat, the course knifes along 
the edges of British India and Asiatic Russia. It avoids hurting 
the political feelings of either and can ease considerably the strain 
on routes which have been busy helping China via Soviet Turkestan 
jurther north. Nor, it is to be hoped, should the use of this South 
Sinkiang trek be basically disturbed by political unrest in lower 
India. 

This is not the place for comment that by choice of this route, 
the Chinese are providing against the temporary close of a five- 
century epoch in oceanic transport and are preparing for a possible 
period of dependence on intra-continental overland trade. The 
story here concerns instead that little known terrain through which 
the road mainly passes—-Sinkiang, China’s modern link with the 
Middle East. 


A HOME Of primitive desert oases and a myriad of nomadic, 
little-known peoples, Sinkiang is, at one and the same time, the 
northwestern-most province of China and a part of Central Asia. 
The province is for the most part Mohammedan in religion and, 
due to its geographical location, has been economically more 
dependent on Soviet Russia than on other parts of China. These 
and other factors have combined to bring about considerable Soviet 
influence in Sinkiang and to make it—though formally a part of 
China—practically a semi-autonomous area. 

The name Sinkiang is a corrupted transliteration of Hsin 
Chiang, a Chinese term meaning The New Dominion. Today 
Chinese know it as Hsin Hsin Chiang, The New New Dominion. 
Through the province run famous old caravan trails from adjacent 
Siberia, Russian Turkestan, and the Northwest Frontier Province 
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of India. The completion of the Turksib railway to Alma Ata 
on the Soviet side of the Turkestan frontier in 1930 clinche; 
already close Soviet ties which, economically, for the most par: 
did not go far beyond North Sinkiang. The startling political 
developments in Sinkiang since the 1930’s have, however, been 
on a wider provincial scale. In these developments, General Sheng 
Shih-tsai has played a leading role. 

Sheng Shih-tsai, chairman of the Sinkiang provincial govern- 
ment, has swiftly, sometimes ruthlessly, been modernizing his 
550,000 square miles of domain. On coming to power in 1933, 
he first suppressed dissident factions, next issued declarations o{ 
radical administrative policy, then introduced a first, and recently a 
second, three year plan of provincial reconstruction. True, he has 
met with some opposition in South Sinkiang, and his efforts at 
complete modernization of the province have been less noticeable 
there. But, as a whole, Sinkiang Province boasts of its electric 
light, telephone, and radio systems, of airplane and automobile 
transportation, of motion pictures, daily newspapers, and rapidly 
spreading literacy among its variously estimated one to four million 
inhabitants. 

These radical changes in Sinkiang, so marked under Sheng 
Shih-tsai’s administration, really began with the shooting of Yang 
Tseng-hsin on July 7, 1928. The killing of Yang, Sinkiang’s 
overlord in both the last days of the Manchu Dynasty and the 
early years of the new Chinese Republic, ended old-style imperial 
rule in the province. Chin Shu-jen, Yang’s successor, did not 
retain control long. The province was restive and, not being a 
military man himself, Chin soon came to depend upon General 
Sheng. 

A Manchurian, Sheng Shih-tsai had studied political economy 
and military science both in China and Japan. Above all, he had 
experienced the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. A medium-sized 
man of stocky build and shaggy dark hair, he was not beyond his 
thirties when intermediaries gave him his opportunity to assist 
Chin Shu-jen in Sinkiang border defense. Between 1931 and 1933, 
there were serious Mohammedan uprisings in Sinkiang, and when 
they became too hot, Chin fled from the provincial government 
headquarters at Ti-hua. Sheng, his erstwhile adjutant, restored 
order in North Sinkiang with Soviet Russian help, then on April 
12, 1933, he got himself elected Provisional Border Defense Com- 
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The New Sinkiang—China’s Link with the Middle East 
mander (Lin-shih Pien-fang Tu-pan) of the province. 

Since that date Sheng has in large part dominated Sinkiang 
affairs. In 1940 he made this position official by receiving appoint- 
ment as provincial chairman. Sheng’s radical administrative 
program may reflect his ties to Soviet Russia, but, in any case, 
the unique developments it has brought to the peoples of Sinkiang 
make it deserve analysis for its own sake. 


io theoretical basis of Sheng Shih-tsai’s Sinkiang is out- 
lined in a book by the provincial Chancellor of Education, Tu 
Chung-yuan. In Tu’s study, Sheng Shih-tsai and the New Sinkiang 
(published in the Chinese language in 1939), there is emphasis 
on an Eight Point Proclamation and a statement of Six Great 
Policies which Sheng Shih-tsai issued early in his administration. 

According to Mr. Tu, the eight points are: (1) establishment 
of racial equality ; (2) guarantee of religious freedom; (3) equit- 
able distribution of agricultural and rural relief; (4) reform of 
government finance; (5) the cleaning up of government adminis- 
tration; (6) the expansion of education; (7) the promotion of 
self-government ; and (8) the improvement of the judiciary. 

The Six Great Policies, Tu says, are: (1) anti-imperialism ; 
(2) kinship to Soviet Russia; (3) racial equality; (4) honesty ; 
(5) peace; and (6) reconstruction. 

Though all aspects of this new “charter” are significant, the 
clue to Sheng’s administration lies mainly in the first three points 
of the Six Great Policies and in his end goal of “Reconstruction.” 


“Racial Equality” 


It is not strange that “racial equality” headed the Eight Point 
Proclamation and actually received Sheng Shih-tsai’s early atten- 
tion. The province is a peculiar melting pot of little known ethnic 
groups over which a small minority of Chinese have historically 
attempted to rule; and, as indicated, Sheng even rode into power 
while settling a Mohammedan uprising. 

Tu Chung-yuan names fourteen racial types which he says are 
popularly recognized in Sinkiang: Han, Man, Meng, Hui, Wei- 
wu-erh, Ha-sa-k’o, T’a-chi-k’o, T’a-lan-ch’i, T’a-t’a-erh, Ko-erh- 
k’o-tcu, Wu-tzu-pieh-k’o0, Hsi-po, So-lun, and Kuei-hua. It is 
worth while to discuss these various types for a moment as it may 
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be a mistake to say that they actually are “fourteen races.” }/)) 
tsu, the Chinese term translated here as “race,” literally means 
clan of people,” a “tribe,” even a “nation.” As “clans” 
types the fourteen groups mentioned by Tu certainly deserve ¢j, 
tinction, though they may not all represent “races.” At any rar 
the naming of them is especially valuable as indicative oj ; 
kinds of “people” that are locally prominent among the Sinkian 
inhabitants themselves. 

Tu admits that there is confusion as to the true ethnic situat! 
in Sinkiang, and elsewhere in his study he even identifies the \a 
Hsi-po, and So-lun as types of Manchu. The Hsi-po (Sibo) and 
So-lun (Solon), more specifically, originally hailed from Manchuria 
and are of Tungusic stock. The Wei-wu-erh perhaps represent th 
ancient Uighur that abound in Sinkiang and whose Turkestan |); 
tory goes back to at least the early Middle Ages. But Tu also name, 
the Hui (Mohammedans) as one of the “racial” groups and ide: 
tifies it with the W’ei-wu-erh, who he says constitute eighty pe: 
cent of the provincial population. In one sense this is not improper 
for he says the Wei-wu-erh are the Ch’an-t’ou (Turban Heads ; 
Turban Moslems) who do believe in the Islamic faith. But tl: 
Hui, or Mohammedans as such, of Sinkiang are more correctly « 
religious than a racial category, and this brings the Sinkiang 
method of classification into question so far as its scientific basis 
is concerned. When he mentions that the Wei-wu-erh are eight) 
per cent of the provincial population, therefore, one is compelled 
to wonder if he may not actually be naming the great group 
Sinkiang inhabitants who adhere to the Mohammedan faith an¢ 
not the great numbers of a particular “race” such as the ancien! 
Uighurs. By Han, in brief, Tu refers to the basic racial type tha 
the Occident has come to know today as “Chinese.” 

The other groups Tu lists might receive tentative identificati 
as Mongol, Khasak, Tadjik, Taranchi, Tatar, Khalka, Uzbek, an’ 
White Russians in the order named. Though the Tatar and Khalk: 
might better be associated with the Mongol group, they do de 
serve separate mention as distinct Sinkiang types. In accordance 


1Though the use that he takes here of the term Han might be ques 
tioned in English, it also has good standing in the Chinese linguistic sense 
as the “Han clan.” There is good basis for instance, if there were spact 
to discuss it here, for distinguishing the political history of the “Chines 
Han clan” from that of other “Chinese clans.” 
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with the custom of many Chinese, Tu also does not mention an- 
other racial group, the Khirgiz, who dwell in part in Sinkiang but 
who are sometimes thought to be related to the Khasak. Nor does 
he mention either the Habdals or Tulanis (many of which inhabit 
Afghanistan), Tibetans (though South Sinkiang borders Tibet), 
or the other few Occidentals (such as the British) who have had 
access to Sinkiang. 

As Tu sees it, however, the main “racial” problem in Sinkiang 
has not been merely the diversity of the provincial population. It 
has been, he indicates, that traditionally the ruling Chinese (here 
he again uses the term Han) are only a “ten per cent” minority, 
and that they have suppressed the remaining ninety per cent of 
the province. 

Formerly, the people were permitted to read only Han books .. . 
and even if they read those they were not permitted to hold office, 
but could serve only as half-slave translators. As a result, none of 
the races wanted to do such work. In the Yang-Chin period, force 
was used to make some do it, but. . . just as soldiers had to be hired 
in the interior, so only poor persons could be hired to do the 
reading. 

Now things have changed. Since Sheng Tu-pan issued his Eight 
Point Proclamation each race and every educational institution 
has received help from the government; and, though reading of 
Han books is required, each race can also read its own literature. 
Since this has happened, readers have multiplied like the spread 
of mist. Government positions have since been opened to all 
the educated, and the self-respect of each race has been restored. . . 

This new emphasis on racial equality was graphically illustrated 
during the autumn of 1938, for instance, when 636 delegates, rep- 
resenting the “fourteen” ethnic groups of the Province, met as a 
body at an All-Sinkiang Conference in Ti-hua to express them- 
selves on administrative matters. 

More long run evidence which Tu gives of progress toward 
solution of the racial questions in Sinkiang is to be found in the 
broader base of education. Tu is authority for the statement that 
during the administrations of Yang Tseng-hsin and Chin Shu-jen 
there were not more than sixty educational institutions and less 
than 3,000 students in the whole province. Yet, he claims, 1,556 
educational institutions with over 150,000 students have been estab- 
lished in Sinkiang under Sheng Shih-tsia’s government. In this 
educational development, the cultural contributions of each racial 
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group in the province have been particularly emphasized, large); 
through organization of what Sinkiang calls Cultural Progres; 
Societies. Most prominent among these are the societies for the 
W ei-wu-erh, Ha-sa-k’o, and Hui. 

The Wei-wu-erh Cultural Progress Society, Tu says, maintains 
a central office and branches in eight districts, forty-one counties 
and twenty-three villages. As early as 1936 the society had estab- 
lished 1,980 educational institutions attended by a total of 129,649 
students. Activity of the Ha-sa-k’o Cultural Progress Society an/ 
the Hui Cultural Progress Society is on a smaller scale. Jesides 
central headquarters, the Ha-sa-k’o Cultural Progress Societ 
maintains five district and eight county offices and has established 
207 educational institutions where 10,194 students are in attend 
ance. The Hui Cultural Progress Society, besides its central 
office and branches in three districts and fourteen counties, hay 
thirty-seven educational institutions with a student attendance oi 
over 2,700. Mr. Tu specifically mentions, in addition, that Cu! 
tural Progress Societies exist for the Meng-ko, T’a-t’a-erh, Kue- 
hua, and Han. 


“Anti-imperialism” 

According to the Sinkiang authorities’ political analysis, racial 
difficulties and their political reverberations in the province might 
not have been so serious in the first place were it not for “im- 
perialism.” “Sinkiang,”’ points out Tu Chung-yuan, “has long 
been the goal of every imperialism. Behind the facade of the racial 
and cultural complex of Sinkiang, every imperialist force has 
sought to cause dissension and division. . . A certain imperialist 
force, for instance, has increasingly fostered independence for 
South Sinkiang, and Japanese imperialism has helped the Ch’an- 
Hui [Turban Mohammedans] promote a Hui-hui Kuo | Moham- 
medan State] .. .” 

Though Tu is not definite enough in one instance here, other 
Chinese evidence indicates that the “certain imperialist force” he 
mentions might be British. Chiang Chun-chang? states that “Eng- 
land has one constant aim in regard to Sinkiang. It is to establish 
on the South Road [i.e., South Sinkiang] around Kashgar an 
independent government which will be fostered by the English 


2 Hsin-chiang Ching-ying Lun, Cheng Chung Book Company, May 193%, 
p. 75 
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ys a buffer between them and the Russians.” However, Chiang 
so does not fear to elaborate on his suspicions in regard to 
Soviet Russia, Germany, Japan, France, and Turkey as well. 

The line of “anti-imperialism” taken by Tu is one which coin- 
aides to a great degree with that often espoused by Soviet writers. 
Though one need not agree with this view, the reasons for it are 
understandable ; and, due to the recent influence of Soviet ideas 
on Sinkiang, those reasons ought to be briefly mentioned here. 

Up to 1917 the trend of Sinkiang foreign trade had decidedly 
heen toward Russian Turkestan. But with the overthrow of 
Tsarism, Sinkiang commerce with Russia was interrupted. Where- 
upon, American, British, German, and Japanese businessmen be- 
gan to develop the abandoned market. Subsequently, Sinkiang 
imports and exports shifted sharply away from the Russian route 
via Tarbagatai in the north to that via Kashgar and India in the 
south, There is confirmation, moreover, that considerable Russian 
counter-revolutionary anti-Soviet activity did in fact base itself 
in South Sinkiang. 

All this provided a serious problem for the Bolsheviks, espe- 
cially since they were so much in need of the wool, cotton, furs, 
skins, cattle, sheep, and horses of Sinkiang and since the Red 
Army then, as now, was hard pressed militarily. It is in part due to 
these experiences that the U.S.S.R. has since developed a watchful 
policy toward its Asiatic frontiers and cultivated “good-neigh- 
horly” relations with the peoples on its borders. 

At the same time, in view of Japanese aggression, Sinkiang 
has increasingly felt the need of Soviet friendship. Since 1931, 
when Chinese troops were defeated in Manchuria and fled through 
Siberia to Sinkiang, Sheng Shih-tsai has emphasized that the 
Japanese is the worst form of imperialism. Therefore, especially 
alter signature of the Sino-Russian Pact of Non-Aggression in 
August 1937, there has been little question in regard to Sinkiang 
support for the Chinese National Government’s resistance to 
Japan. In October 1938, the All-Sinkiang Congress in Ti-hua 
pointed out that Japanese machinations in Inner Mongolia had 
also been unsuccessfully aimed at.Sinkiang, and it pledged not 
only ten airplanes for the Chinese Air Force but also that Sinkiang 
would oppose “Japanese imperialism” and keep open an overland 
route for Chinese international communications. 


“Kinship to Soviet Russia” Pacific Affairs 

It is not mere chance that the Sinkiang official stand agains 
imperialism resembles Bolshevik views. The Sinkiang of Sheng 
Shih-tsai openly admits and fosters its “kinship to Soviet Russia 
Why? “The Soviet Russia of today is not the same as the ol 
Russian Tsar,’ Tu Chung-yuan explains. “She does not haye 
aggressive designs. . .” 

Chao Lieh, another Chinese writer, echoes this sentiment jn , 
feature article in the Kweilin Ta Kung Pao, August 1941, by 
gives more stress, first, to foreign trade, and second, to Soviet he; 
in Sinkiang reconstruction. He makes the further point that neces- 
sarily a certain kinship has been forged between Sinkiang and the 
Russians due to their contiguous frontiers. 

Back in the days of the Tsars, neighboring Turkestan frontiers 
influenced Sino-Russian relations, but then in the direction o: 
military conflict. It was probably competing international diplo- 
macy in the Middle East and gradual assertion of British interest 
in South Sinkiang that finally assisted China in checking Tsarist 
ambitions further north. As a matter of fact, as late as the rules 
of Yang Tseng-hsin and Chin Shu-jen, Sinkiang leaders played 
off one power against the other. Sheng Tu-pan, however, from 
the beginning apparently abandoned this attempt at a policy of 
balance in order to swing toward closer relations with the new 
Soviet regime. There has, nevertheless, been no public indication 
yet that British interests have been entirely removed from South 
Sinkiang. 

Sheng turned toward Soviet Russia, Chinese writers explain, 
because he wanted to “liberate” Sinkiang through provincial recon- 
struction and thought Soviet help in the form of capital and talent 
might do the trick. Asa matter of fact, Sheng probably had little 
elsewhere to turn, and he was already indebted to the Soviets for 
help in suppressing the Mohammedan insurrection of the 1930's. 
Besides, Sinkiang trade with Soviet Russia had so eclipsed al! 
others that to turn elsewhere might have been contrary to the 
economic well-being of his province. 

But Tu Chung-yuan insists that “kinship to Soviet Russia” has 
not meant Soviet political control in Sinkiang. If Soviet Russia 
“controlled” Sinkiang politically, would she tolerate the White 
Russians that are still there? Are not the Three People’s Prin- 
ciples textbooks that are used in Sinkiang identical with those 
used elsewhere in Nationalist China? Is not the military and 
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The New Sinkiang—China's Link with the Middle East 
,dministrative authority of Sinkiang still in the hands of Chinese ? 
Tu admits that, in Sinkiang, specialists in animal husbandry, doc- 
tors in hospitals, pharmacists of the provincial pharmacy, and in- 
sructors for the provincial Military Officers Academy and for the 
provincial air force have come from Soviet Russia. But, he in- 
quires, does that mean that Sinkiang has gone “Red?” Did not 
Soviet Russia herself, at the beginning of her national reconstruc- 
tion, get assistance “from thousands upon tens of thousands” of 
“capitalist” experts? Yet that did not mean that Soviet Russia was 
“White!” 


Ox THE basis of his Eight Point Proclamation and his Six 
Great Policies, Sheng Shih-tsai attempted the reconstruction of 
Sinkiang. He was not able to realize his aims rapidly, nor is his 
job nearly completed. But he has had considerable success. 

One Chinese authority states that for three years Sheng did not 
succeed in establishing a unified Sinkiang government. Numerous 
taxation and currency stabilization problems remained unsolved, 
and there was still lack of political cohesion. In 1937, however, 
he instituted a three year plan of reconstruction under Soviet 
Russian guidance, and by 1941 the second such plan was well 
under way. Up to the latter date, according to Chao Lieh, a total 
of 15,000,000 rubles had been borrowed from Soviet Russia. This 
money has gone mainly for purchase of machinery, for trucks, 
for curing of furs and hides and—one of the first and basic steps— 
for currency stabilization. Two institutions, a Foreign Trade Com- 
pany and a Local Resources Company, transact most of the 
Sinkiang business and, on a profit-for-the-province basis, deal 
with and for a network of local cooperatives. All provincial bank- 
ing is monopolized by a Sinkiang Commercial Bank. Together 
with a Reconstruction Commission, these organizations are the 
core of the new provincial economy. An indication of what the 
arrangement has accomplished, in terms of incomplete and in many 
cases generalized or proximate data, is shown below. 

Agriculture and animal husbandry. Only about 30,000 acres of 
Sinkiang seem traditionally to have been under cultivation, and 
rainfall has usually been slight. Yet, at times, the province had to 
depend on its own agriculture and the related field of animal 
husbandry. Consequently, irrigation projects were given heavy 
weighting in Sinkiang reconstruction. In the first three year 
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plan, 1937 to 1940, twenty-two new irrigation conduits were 
opened and forty-two old ones repaired. Nine river deepening 
projects, two artificial basins for watering of cattle, and the repair 
and deepening of the locally famous thirty-five mile Hui-yuan jry}- 
gation conduit were also completed. The result, a Chinese writer 
enthusiastically claims, has been an approximate tenfold increase 
in the amount of land available for cultivation. 

To assist the peasantry in the solving of agricultural and animal 
husbandry problems, field stations have been set up in every 
county of the province. There are province-wide facilities by 
which farmers may rent farm machinery otherwise unavailable 
there are experimental irrigation stations, veterinary hospitals and 
schools, special “practice” and breeding stations, forestry offices 
and weather bureaus—epoch making innovations for this rela- 
tively isolated desert area. 

Industry. Though on a scale microscopic in American eyes, the 
industrial achievements in Sinkiang have been notable. Primitive 
wool-washing and leather tanning establishments of older days 
have been improved and supplemented. Ti-hua, the capital, and 
T’a-ch’eng and I-li in the northwest of the province, have become 
industrial centers boasting of leather tanneries, flour mills, and 
auto repair and small parts shops. Emphasis has, where possible, 
been put upon the installation of utilities in these and other major 
cities and electricity, telephone, and telegraph facilities are now 
well established. In the three years prior to 1941, forty-two fac- 
tories, including spinning and weaving establishments and plants 
for making matches, flour, and foods in general, have been erected. 
By 1939 public printing offices had been opened at such widely 
separated points as Ti-hua, T’a-ch’eng, K’o-shih, I-li, Aksu, and 
A-shan, and the printing of the Sinkiang Daily News begun in 
Ti-hua. 

Mineral resources. Adequate data are not available on the 
subject as yet, but as a result of recent investigations it has been 
discovered that Sinkiang is surprisingly rich in mineral resources. 
The Altai Mountain area of North Sinkiang is proving to be one 
of the wealthiest gold-bearing regions of Asia, and new oil fields 
have been discovered: in’ South Sinkiang near So-ch’e, K’o-shih 
and Wen-su counties and in North Sinkiang near Ti-hua, Sui-lai, 
Wu-su, and T’a-ch’eng. Near Kashgar there are also copper beds, 
near Fu-yuan iron is to be found, and coal is abundantly available 
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The New Sinkiang—China’s Link with the Middle East 

in many places in both the north and south. Students of the prov- 
ince also boast that there are considerable deposits of alum, quartz, 
gypsum, nitrates, and salt. 

Communications. Modern communications have made the prov- 
ince aware of the stirring events in the outside world. The Sino- 
Soviet commercial air service between Chungking and Alma Ata 
and touching Hami and Ti-hua, has established regular aviation 
contacts throughout Eurasia. Fourteen new wireless and eight 
new radio stations have brought the province within easy com- 
munications range of the most distant points on the continent. 
There were 1,075 kilometers of telegraph wire set up, 2,206 kilo- 
meters of old lines repaired, and 2,160 kilometers of telephone 
lines constructed during the first three year plan. Through these 
facilities, the Chinese and Russian official news services, Central 
News and Tass, have been funneled and bring up to date infor- 
mation to the provincial capitol for public dissemination. 

Road transportation. But the most significant advances have 
been those in the field of road transportation. Century old caravan 
routes between China and Russia through Sinkiang have been 
readapted to modern truck travel. The only truck highway in 
Sinkiang before 1933 is said to have run but a short distance from 
the provincial capital, and there were only some twenty military 
trucks in the whole area. But Chinese reports stated that by 1938 
the following truck roads had been completed and had been put 
into use in North Sinkiang: 

Main Branch Termini Distance 
Roads Lines fin km.] 
Ti-I Ti-hua and I-li 720 
Ti-Hsing Ti-hua and Hsing-hsing- 
hsia 750 

Ti-T’a ° Ti-hua and T’a-ch’eng 690 

Ti-Tu Ti-hua and Turfan 

Tu-Ch’i Turfan and Ch’i-chio- 

ching-tzu 

T’a-Ch’eng T’a-ch’eng and Ch’eng-hua ( 

Total 4,000 km. 

In addition repairs and reconstruction were undertaken over 
more than 3,000 kilometers of what is called “dry line” between 
Ti-hua and Khotan (running via Ti-hua, Yen-ch’i, K’u-ch’e, Aksu, 
and K’o-shih to Khotan). A transport control office of the pro- 
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vincial government, which had over 400 trucks of its own in 1938 
maintains control and repair stations on every line; by the latter 
date, the equivalent of well over $500,000 U. S. currency had been 
expended on such work. By 1941 it was reported that there were 
altogether 3,000 trucks engaged in Sinkiang transport, but figure: 
on additional road improvements or construction have not ye 
been obtained. Truck transport that now connects Ti-hua wit 
Soviet Russia and other parts of China runs principally from 
T’a-ch’eng (on the Russian border) through Ti-hua to Hsing. 
hsing-hsia (on the border of Chinese Kansu). But in Sout) 
Sinkiang there is also important Soviet contact with Kashgar 
from Andijan and the Terek Pass in Russian Turkestan. 

The great remaining need in Sinkiang road transport, however, 
has been the improvement of truck communications from Khotan 
in South Sinkiang to Ch’inghai and Kansu. The fact that Khotan 
was formerly the stronghold of a Tungan army against which 
Sheng Shih-tsai’s forces waged war early in his rise to power may 
help explain why road construction has not made great progress 
in that part of the country. But these Tungans, Mohammedan: 
who themselves came to Sinkiang from the adjacent Chinese 
province of Kansu, may reasonably be expected to cooperate in 
reconstruction now. Thus, the Mohammedan Ma _ Pu-ch'ing. 
famous for his earlier road construction work in Kansu and Shensi 
Provinces and recently appointed Pacification Commissioner i: 
West Ch’inghai, is himself a Kansu Tungan. He should prove 
to have been well chosen for political liaison work on the Sinkiang- 
Ch’inghai borderlands. 


ee regime which Sheng Shih-tsai has brought to Sinkiang 
is entering another phase in which both the National Government 
of China and South Sinkiang should play more important role: 
In developing its new Sinkiang transportation facilities, Chung- 
king will no doubt employ for its own advantage Mohammedan 
Chinese talent and what it likes of Sheng Shih-tsai’s program 
China is once more proving her versatile leadership in Asia. In 
Sinkiang, a new link in United Nations resistance is being forged 
For the future, it should tead to new and expanding Chinese rela- 
tions with the Middle East and, through the Middle East, the out- 
side world. 
Washington, D. C., September 1942 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
JAPAN—PROTECTOR OF ISLAM! 


Ed. Note: This article on Japanese intrigue among Moslems in 
China and the Near East was written by Mr. Yang Ching-chih, noted 
Moslem writer, and is translated from the Chungking Ta Kune Pao. 
It is here followed by extracts from a report on the present day attitude 
of Chinese Moslems made by the British Ministry of Information, 
New Delhi, India. This is of special interest in view of the increased 
attention focused on Northwest China, which ts predominantly Moslem. 


I. 


W: SWEAR to promote faith in Islam and to accomplish 
our task we shall spare no efforts. May God in Heaven punish us 
if we fail our mission.” That was the text of an oath taken by a group 
of Japanese leaders at an impressive ceremony held one day in the 
thirty-third year of the reign of Emperor Meiji in Tokyo. By this 
oath Japan was sworn into the ambitious role of “protector of Islam” 
in order to enslave the world’s 300,000,000 Moslems. 

The bigwigs signatory to this important pact included former 
Premier _Inukai and the super-Ronin and grand old man of political 
gangsters, Toyama Mitsura. He was the head of Kokuryu (Black 
Dragon), a leading “patriotic reactionary society” which finances the 
activities of the Ronin (“Wave Men’) one of the two main groups 
of terrorists in Japan, the other group being the Soshi (“Noble War- 
riors”). Among other signers of the oath were Uchida Ryohei, Naka- 
yvama Yasuzo, Wakano Tsuetaro, Owara, Yamata Kinosuke, Aoyama 
Katsutoshi, Kawarada and Kawamura. 

With the signing of the oath was launched an offensive against the 
Moslem world which called for a thorough investigation of all possible 
facts and data about Islam as a preparatory step towards political, 
economic and military conquest. The first move against the Near 
Eastern Moslem countries took the form of a delegation to Mecca in 
1925 which was headed by Tanaka Yasuhira, a member of the Young 
Officers’ Clique, and included Nakao Hitea, reputed to be an authority 
on Islamic affairs. In 1933, Tanaka Yasuhira, accompanied by Yama- 
moto Taro and two other young officers, again went to Mecca to 
attend the Annual World Haiji Conference. He died of malaria in 
Arabia on his way back the following year, but Yamamoto Taro re- 
mained in Kabul, Afghanistan for seven years investigating conditions 
of Near Eastern Moslem countries. 
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The trail blazed by Tanaka Yasuhira was further extended by 
Wakaba Yashi, one of the trusted agents of Toyama Mitsuru, who jp 
the spring of 1925 visited various Near Eastern Moslem countries 
South Asia and Australia. He spent more than ten years in those part: 
collecting all information on Islam. His book The Moslem World ay; 
Japan has been widely circulated and read throughout Japan. 

The delegation to Mecca in 1935 was organized by the Japanese 
Kwantung Army and the South Manchurian Railway Administratio: 
together with several commercial concerns including the Mitsubj. 
Shoji Kaisha and Mitsui Bussan Kaisha. The delegation consiste: 
of Suzuki Tsuyomi (Mohammedan name, Mohammed _ Shaliyisin 
Hasokawa Hata (Mohammed Abdurmuliyamu), and No Sezo (\ 
hammed Abduralis). No Sezo headed another delegation in 19¥ 
while Sutsuki Tsuyomi led the 1937 pilgrimage which for the firs 
time was participated in by a representative of “Manchukuo”’ in th; 
person of Chang Shih-an. 

The opinion expressed by Itagaki Seishiro, one of the leaders of thy 
Young Officers’ Clique in Japan who was appointed Chief of Staff oj 
the Japanese forces in China in 1940, may be cited as typical. After 
his return to Japan from an investigation tour to Europe and America 
he once declared: “The Moslem question centered at the Near Fasterr 
and South Asian countries should deserve our most serious considera- 
tion as it is vitally related to our southward expansion program.” 

Tsugoe Rensuke, chief of the Second Department of the Japanese 
General Staff, also made a tour of inspection to Europe. He had th: 
following comment to make: “The adoption of a strong policy vis-a-vis 
the Moslem countries is imperative if Japan wants to carry out her 
plan for hegemony in East Asia. The approach to the Moslem coun: 
tries should include not only the religious but also the political and 
economic aspects.” 


| offensive against the Moslems in China was launched 
long before the one against the Near East. Immediately after the 
signing of the promote-Islam pact, agents were sent to China to in- 
vestigate the status of Chinese Moslems in that country. 

The Kokurya and Ronin took the leading roles. The former sent 
Sawamura who first went to Manchuria via Dairen and later visited 
Peiping. There, through the recommendation of some Chinese Moslem 
he became a Mohammedan. In that capacity, he travelled through 
Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang,‘ Chinghai and stayed for three months at 
Linhsia, a centre of Mohammedan activities in the Northwest. Then 
he visited Lanchow, Sian, Hanchung, Chengtu and various centres in 
Sikang whence ‘he proceeded to Yunnan. From Kunming he came 
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to Chungking and sailed down river through the provinces of Hupeh, 
Kiangsi, Anhwei and Kiangsu. He ended his extended tour at 
Chuanchow, Fukien Province, where he delved into all the available 
historical data on Mohammedanism in China. In all, he spent more 
than thirty years in China. 

The Ronin despatched Sakuma Sada. His tour covered the North- 
eastern Provinces and Outer Mongolia. Thence he took the Trans- 
Siberian Railway and entered northern Sinkiang. There he made 
an exhaustive study of the Kazaks, Tartars and the Tungkans or 
Chinese Aut-hui. Later he visited Turkestan. Leaving China, he 
travelled to Asia Minor and India whence he went to Shanghai. There, 
in 1923, he published a magazine known as /slam Light in which he 
wrote articles under the pen name Tso Tung-shan, attacking the 
Chinese Government for alleged oppression of Chinese Moslems and 
urging them to seize political power. His views, however, drew con- 
siderable opposition from the Board of Directors of the Islam School 
in Shanghai. 

Another agent sent by the Kokuryu to the Northwestern and North- 
eastern provinces adopted the psuedo-Chinese name, Ma Cheng-lung. 
During his travel in those provinces, he tried to instigate the Chinese 
Moslems to organize an autonomous /ui-hui state. In Mukden, he 
established a Black Dragon Society as the base of his secessionist 
activities among the Chinese Mohammedans. His mission, however, 
was unsuccessful. 

The initiative taken by the Kokuryu and Ronin soon had the sup- 
port of the Young Officers’ Clique. In 1915, they sent an expeditionary 
force of one in the person of Wakabayashi, elder brother of the other 
Wakabayashi, who later went to the Near East, South Asia and 
Australia. The elder Wakabayashi confined his activities to the 
Yangtze valley, with Hunan Province as a centre. He made contacts 
with many leading Chinese Moslems both in official and civic circles. 
His mission, however, was shortlived, for he died in Changsha in 
1924. 

Tanaka Yasuhira, another agent of the Young Officers’ Clique, who 
was previously mentioned as head of the first Japanese delegation to 
Mecca, had also been in China prior to his pilgrimage to Arabia. His 
China sphere of investigation included the provinces of Hopei, Shan- 
tung, and Honan. In his correspondence to friends at home he re- 
peatedly emphasized the importance of a strong Moslem policy on the 
part of Japan to the realization of her imperialistic plans. 

The investigation in China was also conducted and financed by the 
Research Department of the South Manchurian Railway Administra- 
tion. Information collected embraced the number of Moslems in China, 
their distribution in provinces and hsien, their names, age, sex, occu- 
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pation and education. Mohammedan generals and soldiers are als, 
included in the survey. An article entitled “The Five Mas in Ching 
published in the magazine Mohammedan Affairs issued by the Invest. 
gation Bureau of the Japanese Foreign Ministry gave detailed «&. 
scription of the five Mohammedan army commanders in Northwey 
China, their subordinates and troops. The number of mosques, thei; 
location, history, ahungs and other Mohammedan dignitaries wer 
also investigated by the Japanese. 
On Moslem population in China, two surveys are available in Japay 
One was made in 1925 by Dazai Matsusaburo, an expert on Islamic 
affairs in China of the Research Department of the South Manchuriay 
Railway Administration; the other one was completed in 1921 by 
Omura of the Intelligence Department of the Japanese War Ministry 
The figures given in the two surveys are as follows: 
Province Dazai’s Figures Omura’s Figures 
Sinkiang 1,157,000 2,488,000 
Kansu, Ningsia, Chinghai 2,965,000 — 3,060,000 
Shensi, Suiyuan 2,135,000 568,000 ‘ollow 
Hopei, Jehol 628,000 653,000 saniza 
Shangtung, Tsingtao 254,000 158,000 frst S 
Honan 818,000 210,000 tion it 
Kiangsu, Nanking, Shanghai 323,000 206,000 Prey 
Yunan 827,000 836,000 Peipin 
Szechwan 402,000 265,000 perial 
Three Eastern Provinces 83,000 168,000 chin-f 
Shansi 65,000 159,000 the pr 
Hupeh 16,000 1 1,000 Bureat 
15,000 23,000 i the 
Kiangsi 50,000 2,000 and CI 
Anhwei 255,000 311,000 The 
Chekiang 82,000 7,000 Univer 
Hunan 22,000 28,000 moon ¢ 
Kwangtung 53,000 27,000 the “R: 
Kwangsi 58,000 26,000 Fat the 
Fukien 20,000 1,000 for ov 
Mongolia 24,000 0 provide 
————_ pao Re close 
10,262,000 9,207,000 commu 
ecg promot 


Kweichow 


The Special Service Bureau of the Japanese Kwantung Army als The 
investigated Moslems in China. The work was intensified mo* taining 
vigoruusly, especially in 1931 prior to the Mukden incident, when leaders 
Itakaki Seishiro was chief of staff of the Kwantung Army with Doihara in Chit 
working under him. Special emphasis was laid on Mohammedan pet the Le: 
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Japan—Protector of Islam! 
gnnel who had previously worked under the northern warlords. 

After the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, the Japanese in July 
1932 set up in Changchun the first puppet organization for Chinese 
Moslems in the Northeast known as Islam League, hoping thereby to 
enlist the support of the Moslems in Manchuria for the ‘““Manchukuo” 
Government. Aside from a handful of Chinese Moslem traitors, the 
bulk of the Mohammedan population in the Northeast has remained 
hostile or indifferent. 

In the winter of the same year, the Japanese instigated the traitorous 
li Chi-chun to start an uprising in Tientsin in the hope of under- 
mining the loyalty of the Chinese Moslems in the Peiping-Tientsin 
area. This attempt was abortive, as Mohammedan leaders in Tientsin 
brought the matter to the attention of authorities in time for an early 


suppression of the uprising. 


| Moslem offensive in China took a vigorous turn 
jollowing the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities in 1937. The or- 
ganization of a Chinese National Moslem League in Peiping was the 
irst step towards enlisting the support of the entire Moslem popula- 
tion in China for Japan’s “New Order in East Asia.”’ 

Preparations were started shortly after the Japanese occupation of 
Peiping. Takukaki Shinzo, attached to the headquarters of the Im- 
perial Forces in North China, was in charge, assisted by traitor Liu 
Chin-piao. The inaugural ceremony was held in February 1938 in 
the presence of Kita Seiichi and Shigekawa of the Special Service 
Bureau of the Japanese War Ministry, together with leading officials 
of the Peiping puppet regime, including Wang Ke-min, Tang Erh-ho 
and Chu Shen. 

The headquarters of the League is at the former Northeastern 
University on Kwang An Men Street. Its ensign bears the white 
moon and stars on a blue background. This was hoisted together with 
the “Rising Sun” flag during the inaugural ceremony. Slogans shouted 


| at the meeting called for China-Japan “Manchukuo” cooperation and 


ior overthrowing the Communists. The constitution of the League 
provides among other things, that its basic policy is to support the 
close cooperation among China, Japan and “Manchukuo,” to overthrow 
communism, to uphold the provisional government of Peiping and to 
promote faith in Islam. 

The League has as its official organ a magazine entitled /slam, con- 
‘taining photographs and pictures, special articles, features on Moslem 
leaders, customs and habits, surveys, news on the activities of Moslems 
in China and the Near East. The current and emergency expenses of 
the League are upwards of $500,000 annually. The Japanese advisers 
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of the League are in charge of financial affairs. 

For its field work, the country is divided into six main areas, namely 
North China, the Northwest, Outer Mongolia, Central China, South 
China and the Southwest, each with a headquarters. The North 
China area includes districts of Peiping, Tientsin, Tsinan, Taiyuan, 
Kalgan, Paotow and Honan. During the past three years, the Leagy: 
has established 394 branches. Of these 84 belong to the Peiping dis. 
trict; 62 to the Tienstin; 61 to the Honan; 144 to the Tainan: ang 
43 to the Taiyuan. 

The North China area with headquarters in Peiping is in charge oj 
a committee of nine members and twelve honorary members, most 0 
whom are Chinese Moslems who, due to family or other reasons, were 
unable to leave Peiping after its occupation by the Japanese. The 
chairman on this committee, the former ahung of the mosque on Nix 
Street named Wang died some time ago. The real power is exercised 
by Takukaki Shinzo, chief adviser, and his running dog, Chin-piao, 
counsellor. 

Takukaki Shinzo was a graduate of a commercial college in Japan 
Later he went to the United States to study economics in Columbia 
University. Upon completion of his American training, he joined the 
faculty of Tagore’s International University in India. At one time 
he served as adviser to the Afghan Government. Through the recom- 
mendation of an Afghan general, he was accepted as a Moslem, 
adopting Abdura as his Mohammedan name. 

The Chinese National Moslem League tried to cultivate the goodwill 
of Chinese Moslems by enlisting Chinese Mohammedan personnel for 
future use. The League investigated mosques and other Islamic 
property in occupied areas as well as the economic resources of Chinese 
Moslems in order to utilize them for the promotion of Japan’s program 
of exploitation in China. 

To cultivate the goodwill of Chinese Moslems in Peiping, the Japanese 
appropriated funds for the repair and reconstruction of the worn out 
mosque on Niu Street, one of the largest and oldest in North China 
The Moslems, as the “most favored” people in the eyes of the Japanese, 
are supplied with special passes which give them greater freedom oi 
movement than ordinary Chinese. In all disputes involving Moslems 
and non-Moslems, the Japanese and puppet authorities always decide 
in favor of the former. Such discrimination is calculated to separate 
the Moslems from other groups of Chinese and to create internal 
dissensions in China. 

Though the Chinese National Moslem League in Peiping planned 
to establish a Northwest Area Headquarters, it could not do so under 
the auspices of the Japanese army headquarters for North China. The 
initiative, therefore, was taken by the Japanese Kwantung Army, which 
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nas control of military affairs in Suiyuan and Mongolia. Under its 
sponsorship, the Northwest Moslem League was established in Suiyuan. 
ts organization was in the main similar to that of the Chinese National 
Moslem League in Peiping. Its chief officer is a president, rather than 
, chairman. The presidency, however, has so far been left vacant 
for the lack of a qualified person for the post. A notorious Moslem 
raitor named Tsao acts as vice-president. 

Four district headquarters are located at Suiyuan, Paotow, Kalgan, 
and Tatung. A total of 146 branches have been established which are 
distributed as follows: 28 in the Suiyuan district; 24 in the Paotow; 
63 in the Kalgan and 31 in the Tatung. 

The South China headquarters of the Imperial Army followed suit. 
The South China Moslem League was organized in 1939 in Canton 
under the auspices of the Army’s Special Service Department. Its 
headquarters are in the Kwan Te Sze, a mosque built during the Tang 
Dynasty in memory of Saad Abu Wakkas, the first Arab Moslem 
lader who travelled to China by the sea route for the propagation of 
jsam. He arrived in this country in the second year of the reign 
of Chen Kwan of the Tang Dynasty (631 A.D.). He was killed in a 
tattle and was buried in Canton. Chinese Moslems believe that he 
was the maternal uncle of Mohammed, the Holy Prophet, who sent 
him to China to preach Islam. 

The Islam League of Manchuria, established by the Japanese after 
their occupation of the Three Eastern Provinces, was reorganized into 
the “Manchukuo” Moslem League after the outbreak of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities in 1937. Through the instrumentality of this enlarged league, 
the Japanese hoped to enlist the Moslem youth in Manchuria for mili- 
tary and political work. Those above 25 are given employment while 
young Moslems below 25 with pro-Japanese leanings are sent to 
lapan or Turkey for schooling. Five, including one Shah Tien-ping, 
have been sent to Istanbul University in Turkey. 

Another important branch activity of the “Manchukuo” Moslem 
League is conducting anti-Communist campaigns. “Indignation” dem- 
onstrations against Communists have been staged in Harbin and 
Yingkow. 


| by their intrepidity, the Japanese spread a special 
dragnet for all able-bodied Moslem young men in China. To enlist 
their service for the promotion of the “New Order for East Asia” 
program, a network of the so-called Chinese Moslem Youth Corps 
organizations was set up. 
The first of these corps was organized in Peiping in May 1938. It 
was intended as a preparatory step towards the organization of a 
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puppet Moslem army. The corps is headed by lakukaki Sinzy , 
chief adviser with Koike Satao as his assistant. The chief training 
officer is Hashiguchi, assisted by a Chinese instructor named Wang 
Jo-yu. Moslem traitor Liu Chin-piao is the bogus chairman. 

The corps began with the registration of Moslem young men fo; 
special training. At first, registrants had to be graduates of junior 
middle schools to be eligible. As only a small number could meet this 
requirement, the eligibility was later extended to all Moslems between 
18 and 25 with some elementary education. Courses taught at the train. 
ing classes were essentially centred around the theme of an independ. 
ence movement for the Mohammedans in China. Anti-Cominterp 
principles were also included in the curriculum. 

So far ten such training classes, each lasting two months, have been 
conducted and a total of 500 young Moslems have been graduated 
Of them, 20 per cent were formerly students while more than half of 
them belonged to the professional group. Upon graduation, most of 
them have been assigned to work in the Special Service Department 
of the Japanese Imperial Forces in North China. 

Another Moslem Youth Corps was organized in Suiyuan under the 
auspices of the Japanese army headquarters there. ‘The training a:- 
sumed a wider scope, embracing the Japanese language, geography, 
economics and politics of the Northwestern Provinces. To date 24) 
young Moslems in six classes have been graduated and subsequently 
employed in espionage activities in the Northwest. 

The conquest of Moslem youths has also been sought by subsidizing 
Moslem schools. The Northwestern Moslem Institute on Niu Street 
is the leading educational institution for Moslems in Peiping. Takukaki 
Shinzo, in his capacity as adviser of the Chinese National Moslem 
League and the Moslem Youth Corps in Peiping, closely supervises 
the administration of this school which received a monthly subsidy 
of $1,000 from the ‘Special Service Department of the Japanese army 
headquarters in North ‘China. The senior and junior middle school 
of the Institute have an enrollment of 300 students in addition to more 
than 1,000 pupils in its four primary schools. More than 60 per cent 
are Moslems. 

Another Moslem institution in Peiping, Shih Chien Girls’ Midéle 
School, was established in 1936 but suspended shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities in 1937. In the autumn of 1938, however, tle 
Japanese authorities offered financial assistance and compelled the 
school to re-open. It has now more than 300 students of whom more 
than 70 per cent are Moslem girls. In Dairen, the Japanese esta): 
lished the so-called Islamic Cultural Institute, headed by a Chinese 
Moslem traitor named Chang Teh-chun. So far two classes totalling 
more than 100 students have been graduated. 
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Japan—Protector of Islam! 

Japan, unlike other countries, has never returned any Boxer In- 
femnity funds to China, but insisted on holding and using the funds 
ather own discretion. The money has been used mainly for the educa- 
ton of Chinese students in Japan. Those selected by the Japanese 
Education Ministry to receive scholarships from the fund were divided 
into two categories. One group received 600 yen each annually while 
the other group with better scholastic records received from 800 yen to 
1500 yen each. Many of the puppets now serving the Japanese in 
‘Occupied China” have been recipients of such scholarships. The 
puppet regime in Peiping has been supporting and sending Chinese 
students to Japan out of the part of this fund which has been placed 
at its disposal. Among these “favored” students are many young 
Moslem students named Pai Chin-yu. 

Another “favor” to Moslem youths took the form of scholarship 
loans. The Japanese authorities may extend a loan of from $100 to 
$300 to any Moslem student in colleges and universities who cannot 
afford to pay his tuition or other fees. The loan, however, is not 
given gratis, for the recipients in return must do espionage work 
among their schoolmates and file reports with the Japanese military 
headquarters from time to time. Relatively few Moslem students have 
been ensnared thus by the Japanese on account of poverty. 

CHUNGKING 
March 1942 


II 


Bas following notes may throw some light on the present-day 
attitude of the Chinese Moslems as it has developed under the impact 
ot the Japanese invasion. Recently there have been definite indica- 
tions that the Japanese Government has formulated a far-reaching plan 
to permeate the whole Moslem world with pro-Japanese sentiment, 
with a view to winning if possible, its active cooperation. The use of 
the Chinese Moslem is a favorite hope of the Japanese and they have 
already made extensive use of Manchurian Moslems together with some 
iew Moslems in the occupied areas of China. 

Personal contacts with Moslems in Occupied China lead one to 
believe that only a small portion of their co-religionists have been in- 
luenced by Japanese efforts and propaganda. In Free China, all 
Moslems I have talked with profess complete loyalty to the National 
Government and the anti-Axis cause? Though I have not had a recent 
opportunity to visit the Northwest, Moslem friends I have met from 
that area profess the same loyalty. This does not mean, however, that 
the Chinese Moslems are fully satisfied with present conditions. In 
private conversations the following comments have been made: 
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1. The more intelligent Moslems greatly desire to see their educ, 
tional facilities increased and improved. They feel that Moslem childre: 
in thickly populated Moslem areas should be helped to have specis 
Moslem primary schools in far larger numbers and of improved stan¢. 
ards and that more assistance should be given to Moslem youth in going 
to middle schools and universities. They regard the ignorance prevail. 
ing among large sections of the Moslem communities, especially in tix 
Northwest, as a serious problem. They resent that the proposals jy 
this connection, made by General Pai Chung-hsi, the Chairman of the 
Chinese Moslem National Salvation Association, have not been carrie! 
into effect, although they have been adopted by the National Gover». 
ment. 

2. They believe that the above problem is basic to their low average 
economic standing. The “poverty” of the “Moslem masses” should haye 
the special attention of the National Government. 

3. In the same way they feel that their political opportunities, bot) 
personally and as a group have been far too circumscribed in the past 
While they appreciate and respond to the attention which has been pai 
to them by the National Government since 1938, they would like to see 
still more numerous and concrete opportunities given to Moslems to 
participate in the direction of the national life. This desire is especiall) 
vocal among young Moslems of middle school or higher education. 

4. They take pride in the number of Moslems fighting in the Chinese 
armies; in the prominence of certain Moslem commanders (especially 
Pai Chung-hsi, Ma Pu-fang, Ma Hung-kwei), and in the tributes which 
have been paid to Moslem bravery and fighting qualities. But they 
would be glad to see a still larger number of the younger Moslem men 
given advanced or specialized military training to equip them for 
higher commands in the Chinese armed forces. They urge that Mos- 
lems would be sure to give a good account of themselves in all such 
positions of responsibility. 

It is interesting to note the Moslem attitude towards the Chinese 
Moslems’ National Salvation Association, formed in Hankow in 1938 
and sponsored by the National Government under the leadeship oi 
General Pai Chung-hsi. 

1. Those who are officers of the Association, members of its con 
mittees, or active participants in its work, all speak very appreciatively 
of the Association as a medium for unifying Chinese Moslems ani 
through which they can make a united offering in the solution of their 
common problems and take a part in the national struggle against 
Japan. But some who are outside the circle of active membership 
speak of it as an “empty house.” They charge that it has been or- 
ganized from the top down, and that it is not truly representative oi 
the Moslem communities except in a few provinces where it has ab- 
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Japan—Protector of Islam! 
yrbed the older “Moslem Mutual Progress Association” or the Gen- 
eral Forward Movement. 

2. Younger Moslems say that the pronouncements of the Chinese 
\Moslems’ National Salvation Association in support of China's resist- 
ance against Japan express their sentiments accurately, and that the 
eforts to carry these into practical effect are good as far as they go, 
but that the organization is not efficient. It is especially weak, they 
aim, when it comes to influencing the government to take practical 
steps to improve the economic, political and educational conditions of 
the Chinese Moslem millions. They appreciate the appointment of 
Moslem professors in a few National Universities, and the scholar- 
ships and special training provided for a small number of Moslem 
students, but they point out that there are only a little over one hun- 
fred such students in all of China’s government universities and that 
these men got there mainly through their own efforts. The Chinese 
Moslems’ National Salvation Association, some of these students state, 
grant them a scholarship as low as $80, scarcely sufficient to support 


them for one month. 

3. A small but earnest minority of the younger educated Moslems 
complain that the government is still following the “old policy” of 
lining up the “big names” in various Moslem political, military, and 
business groups. If China really wants to awaken and unite the 
energies of all Chinese Moslems, she should make use of a larger 
number of young Moslems with some modern education, and should 


give the various local communities a chance to choose their own repre- 
sentatives. A few of these favor a suggestion which appeared in the 
Ta Kung Pao a few years ago that a “Minorities Congress” be form- 
ed, in which Moslems could have their own representative. Some 
would favor a “Moslem Political Party” if the government would per- 
mit it. 

4. Older and more experienced Moslems in the Northwest are 
urging the importance of more specialized training for the ahungs or 
teachers (slightly distinct from the mullahs), saying that the Moslems, 
particularly in the Northwest still follow the leadership of the ahungs 
without much questioning, and that the political consciousness of the 
people depends more upon them than upon any other influence except 
where the Moslems have direct political control or military authority. 

New DE tut, INDIA 
March 1942 


Pacific Affair 


To the Editor: 


Is the last number of PACIFIC AFFAIRS appeared an artic) 
entitled “Dimensions of China’s Unity” by Hsu Yung-ying that referr. 


to my recent book The Origin of Manchu Rule in China as representing 


a certain “prevalent view’ on China's unity. Put briefly, it clain. 
that I hold that China's political unity a) began with the impact oj 
the West and b) was due entirely to Western ideas. As I do not hoi 


such views, I do not have to defend them. As a matter of fact, | ap 


in full sympathy with the author’s endeavor to emphasize that moder 
China draws her strength from her Chinese heritage rather than jr 
outside influence. It does seem necessary, however, to correct ¢ 
author’s misunderstanding about the meaning of the sentences 
quotes from my work as well as of some terms he uses freely. 

In the two sentences of my work which the author of the art 
places in italics, 1 spoke of “hitherto non-Chinese ideas” that we: 
“modern and did not fit into the old Chinese world.” I had reierre 
to Sun Yat-sen’s accusation of the Manchus for having destroy 
“nationalism” by introducing “cosmopolitanism.” This accusatior 
hold, was born of the political struggle of the time of Sun’s revolutic: 
The Chinese political conception of the past had been cosmopolita 


whatever dynasty sat on the Chinese throne. The Chinese emperor 
held the mandate of heaven for Tien Hsia, the earth, and not for or 


nation among many nations. Every Chinese political school of thoug! 


accepted this idea. True, the Chinese, the Han, occupied the center 
of this world, but not as one nation dealing on equal terms with othe: 


nations. That was, however, the ‘nationalism,’ in contrast to cos! 
politanism, to which Sun Yat-sen wanted to educate his people. 
The author of the article, however, uses the term ‘nationalist’ i: 


very broad sense. China’s “unity” of the past, the term with which 


his article starts, is abruptly changed into China’s ‘nationalist develo; 
ment’ and this term is used then throughout the article. The author 


own desire to “avoid an arbitrary definition” of ‘nationalism’ would } 


less dangerous if he had also avoided the term. 

Leaving this use of terminology aside for the moment, I a 
cused of expressing in my book the opinion that “the Chinese had: 
ideas of ‘national’ unity until ‘the arrival of Western merchants. 1 
dustries, railways, gunboats and ideas upset and changed the usu 


§ 


course of events.” The latter part of this sentence is mine, but 1 


context in which it is brought here is not mine. What ! inad said \ 
that these forces could attemp: a way of control of China ditfer 


from former conquerors, that to them to “rule China meant no longe 


to have the benefits of agricultural taxation and to live on it int 


a 


country”; that “China opened by force became a ‘market’ and later « 
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Chinese Nationalism 

possible reservoir of raw material and cheap labor”; that “it could be 
controlled with the help of modern means of communication, first, 
irom treaty ports, and, as attempted to-day, even from outside the 
country.” I had gone on to say that this was a “new and different 
menace” against which China had to defend herself, and that this dit- 
ference made a transformation of the old Chinese society necessary. 

That this transformation took place and that it was in part caused 
by outside Western influences is acknowledged in the article; that, on 
the other side, China in the past had been “a cultural rather than a 
national entity,” or that “nationalism should have been entirely im- 
posed upon China from the outside,” I had not said nor meant to say, 
although this is implied for the viewpoint which the article attacks. 

The article also quotes me as saying that “Confucian state philos- 
ophy did not differentiate between nationalities or races’” but omitted 
to add my following modifying Confucian quotation showing that the 
Chinese did not mind the “barbarians” if and when they became 
“Chinese.” That their own way of life and political and economic 
system had to be safeguarded by the Chinese and that only through 
adapting the Chinese way a conqueror could be successful is one of 
the main points of my book. Where this adaptation was not carried 
through, points of conflict arose. The Chinese hostility to “foreigners” 
depended to a large degree on the degree of “Chineseness” which 
these foreigners acquired or failed to acquire. 

The article commences its “distinction of Chinese and foreigners” 
with the South and North dynasties, and speaks of the various group 
clashes caused by migrations in this troubled time as the beginning 
of “racial and national consciousness among the general population.” 
lf so, a good deal of this “national” feeling must have been caused by 
the conflicts between “Chinese” groups in the South, as the author 
has to point out himself. Yet, those conflicts would, he thinks, only 
lead to a “grinding mill of intensive national integration.” What 
holds true for these inner Chinese struggles must also hold true for 
the “assimilation” of the “barbarian conquerors in the North” that 
“enriched Chinese national life and prepared the way for the flourishing 
era of the J’ang dynasty” (sic). Contrary to the author's thesis: 
the—assimilated—barbarians become actually an asset in China’s cul- 
tural and political (in the article’s terms, “national”) development. 

His main argument, however, the author derives from the period of 
the overthrow of the Mongol dynasty in China. This period is also 
compared with the revolution against the Manchus. The Mongols 
had, of course, in their conquest and rule of China become less Chinese 
than any other “barbarian” conquerors. They had brought a con- 
siderable number of foreigners into China to run the government, and 
yet even they could not but rule China in the Chinese way and with 
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the help of Chinese officials. ‘The question is: How much had 4), 
caused racial antagonism ? 

In his description of the rebellion that overthrew the Mongo 
dynasty, the author does not make use of Meng Ssu-ming’s importan; 
study Social Classes in China under the Yuan dynasty (In Chinese 
Peiping, 1938). I quote from the abstract oi this book: “the reyoly 
tion which ended the Yuan dynasty was carried out by poverty stricke 
masses who never stuck to any anti-Mongol principles, while the ant 
revolutionaries consisted mainly of the rich groups among the Chinese 
and the Southern Chinese. It was a revolt of the poor against thy 
rich, not a revolution brought about by racial hatred. To sum up: the 
agricultural classes in China under the Yuan dynasty were essential] 
economic classes which the racial system created by law failed to 
displace.” On page 216 ff., Mr. Meng describes how the racial pri) 
ciple was only introduced at the end of the rebellion when the rich 
Chinese classes, antagonized at last by the Mongols, turned agains: 
them to share in the victory. I do not think that any discussion , 
the overthrow of the Mongols can be profitably held without taking 
issue with the results of the above quoted monograph. — Naturally 
enough the founder of the Ming dynasty himself had tought Chines 
competition, and only at the end did he make his famous appeal t 
common anti-Mongol sentiments to one of his Chinese adversaries 
whom he thought to eliminate thus easier than with arms. How little 
there was of racial antagonism is apparent from the generosity to the 
defeated Mongols and other foreigners who “would be granted equal 
status with the Chinese if they accepted the moral principles of the 
Chinese (sic!) and the rule of the Emperor,” as the article points out 
How much Ming policy was dynastic and not racial can be further 
seen from the fact that the uncle of the second Emperor in his success 
ful usurpation of the throne called in Mongol auxiliaries to help him 
against the rightful heir to the throne. 

If the article's racial-historical survey of China is somewhat one 
sided, the theoretical discussion following is more so. The political 
systems and ideas of Huang Tsung-hsi and Lii Liu-liang cannot be 
described as “ideas otf political democracy.” An attempt to divide 
China into “feudatory regions” to weaken the central control cannot 
in itself be called “democratic,” “feudal regionalism’ and “democracy’ 
being two different kinds of things. Nor is the attempt to weaker 
the Emperor’s power in favor of the influence of the scholar-gentry 
class necessarily an anti-Manchu policy; it was rather an attempt to 
change the Chinese system in favor of their own group’s strength, a 
policy that would have been directed against any dynastic tamil; 
Manchu or Chinese. That the rather artificial economic ideas of these 
reformers were not seriously meant is shown already by the article. 
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Chinese Nationalism 

No attempt was made to limit the exploitation of the farming popula- 
tion by the scholar-gentry landlords, to which class the reformers 
belonged. One can scarcely say therefore, that these ideas meant the 
beginnings of “political democracy and economic policies which would 
appeal to the whole populace and arouse their enthusiasm to maintain 
and defend the national unity.’ Altogether the introduction of the 
terms “national,” “nationalistic,” “nationalism,” which appear all the 
time, into these theories is something entirely arbitrary on the side of 
the author, while the term “democratic” is clearly out of place. 

When at the end the author states that Sun Yat-sen ‘ 
with the post-Ming scholars,” he has brought no proof that Sun Yat 
sen was influenced by the ideas of the reformers he quotes. Even if 
they could be interpreted in the way the author wants them to be, 
the mere fact that some of the slogans used by the founder of the Ming 
are similar to some of those used by Sun Yat-sen does not mean more 
than that both attempted to overthrow somebody and necessarily used 
afamiliar terminology . That terminology was used at other periods of 
Chinese history. For the rest, what Sun Yat-sen aspired was more 
than a change of the group in power. True, the Chinese revolution 
iound a great deal to take from the Chinese tradition. Many political 
factors of China’s past unity contributed to form the modern Chinese 
state. But the Chinese heritage which gives life to the fighting 
Chinese nation of today is far richer than a study of past racial 
antagonism would indicate. 


‘saw eye to eye 


FRANZ MICHAEI 
Seattle, September 1942 


A; clearly stated in Mr. Hsu's article, quotations of certain pas- 
sages from Professor Michael’s book served only as a convenient start- 
ing point in his presentation, which may be rightly regarded as a 
pioneering effort to ascertain the extent and limitations of the internal 
development of China’s nationalism. In order to do justice to Mr. 
Hsu, it may be pointed out that a reading of his article will indicate 
the following : 

1. It does not intend to engage in controversy with Prof. Michael's 
study of Manchu rule, which it regards as a valuable contribution. 

2. It does not deny foreign influence in China’s development. 

3. It does not find China’s nationalism fully developed, either in 
past or at present. 

4. It does not treat nationalism, democracy, or national economy 
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in a formal fashion, but as a dynamic and genetic development. 
5. It does take into consideration the conflict between the poor and 
the rich, but it also tries to ascertain its inter-relation with the na 


tional movement. 
6. It does not confine Chinese nationalism to racial feelings. 
While it is unfortunate that Professor Michael's apparent mi; 
understanding should have been aroused by Mr. Hsu's non-personal 
study, the discussions in his letter on the issues raised and the facts 
presented in the article, may serve as a valuable stimulus for a more 
exhaustive presentation of Mr. Hsu's findings and deeper study oj 


China’s national development. 
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ConDITIONS OF Peace. By E. H. Carr. New York: Macmillan Co. 
1942. pp. 280. $2.50. 

PEACE BY Power. By Lionel Gelber. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1942. pp. vii + 159. $1.50 

AGENDA FOR A Postwar Wor-p. By J. B. Condliffe, New York: 
Norton. 1942. pp. 232. $2.50. 
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dito economists are having their innings with Professor Carr’s 
latest work, and their strictures will of course be given due considera- 
tion by readers trying to judge the validity of the author's analysis 

f the economic crisis of the thirties and the drastic re-orientation of 
economic policy which he advocates. The conviction will probably 
remain, however, that this admirable and important book brings out 
with rare clarity some of the deep-lying causes of the current calamity, 
that the remedies it prescribes are essentially the right ones, and that 
the economists will do well to devote their skill to assisting in the 
administration of those remedies. 

Professor Carr discovers four specific crises in the conditions which 
brought about the war of 1939. They are a crisis in democracy, a 
risis in self-determination, an economic crisis and a moral crisis. 
the first has been brought about by a combination of economic power 
and bureaucracy overriding democratic forms and political rights; the 
second, by the assertion of independence for small nations in the face 
{i military and economic needs; the third, by the concentration of 
economic policy on quantitative wealth rather than general welfare; 
ind the fourth, by the atrophy of moral purpose in the laissez-faire 
loctrine of harmony of interest, which taught that efficient individual 
ind national pursuit of self-interest resulted in the greatest general good. 
The rehabilitation of democracy will demand social and economic, 
is well as political, equality. The formal independence of small states 
must give way to the military and economic necessity of larger terri- 
torial units. Economic reconstruction means the substitution of wel- 
fare for wealth as our objective, and a socio-moral purpose strong 
enough to supplant war as the only aim knitting the community to- 
gether in planned and self-sacrificing action. 

When he comes to define the role of his own country in a world 


ittempting to achieve these reforms and advances, Professor Carr 


makes a valiant though not completely successful attempt at adjusting 
himself to the new ratio of power, influence and prestige as between 
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Great Britain and the United States. He repeatedly affirms tha 
given the vision and the will, England can again be the dominay: 
force in world politics; but he is again and again driven to the admis. 
sion that this will depend on the American attitude. In the resy); 
Britain remains a Great Power by the grace, not of God, but of th, 
United States. 

This slight bewilderment, shared by so many of his countryme: 
no longer visible when he tackles the problem of Britain and postwa; 
Europe. Nothing could be more convincing than his destruction 
the illusion that Britain can be isolated from Europe, or more salutary 
than his disposal of the argument for deleting or dismembering 
Germany. 

It is on the question of Britain and Europe that the author coy 
centrates practically all of his thinking on the forms and agencies of 
postwar organization. The necessary machinery for pacifying and 
reconstructing European life is built upon that now employed by th: 
United Nations for prosecuting the war. Relief and reconstruction ar 
to go hand-in-hand under a Relief Commission, a Transport Corpora- 
tion, and a Reconstruction and Public Works Corporation. To co 
ordinate their work, and to lead them forward into the permanent 
organization of a European community, there is to be a Europea 
Planning Authority. 

The failure to set this continental plan in a framework of organiza 
tion which recognizes the unity of peace and prosperity in all the 
continents will be one of the chief faults found with the book, especially 
by Oriental readers. 


M r. Gelber wants to liberate “power” from the burden of odiun 
under which it labors in expressions like “power politics,” and estab 
lish it as the innocent and necessary means of keeping peace in the 
world. The innocent and necessary holders are of course to be Britai: 
and the United States. 

Effective world organization is impossible, since national loyalt 
and sovereignty will not give way to a sense of world communit) 
Some form of League of Nations is necessary, to be supported by i 
balance of power; and regional federations may possibly be achieved 
In any event, Anglo-American partnership is the prime condition o! 
postwar stability and welfare. Britain must remain a Great Power 
in order to maintain witH the United States a joint control of th 
oceans. With the assistance of the United States and her other allies 
she must reorganize Europe in a Grand Alliance to head off any 
further bids for Germanic domination. 
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Book Reviews 

One bad feature of this rather astute study is the treatment of 
Germany. To Mr. Gelber, Germany is the sole cause of war, and 
the greatest obstacle to any future peace. He, living in Canadian 
security, would like to break the country up into its pre-Bismarckian 
elements whereas Professor Carr, in England, describes the urge 
to dismember Germany as the most dangerous folly — a contrast not 
unusual between those behind and those in the front line. 

Another unpleasantness is the too-smart writing. The hunt for 
epigrams become a real menace when it leads to enormities like: 
“What will form the waves of the future will be the future of the 
waves.” Mr. Gelber leaves all too strong an impression of the “wise 
guy” against whom one of his chapters is directed. 


— Condliffe calls his book an “Agenda,” and, con- 
sidering the number of questions which he raises without answering, 
the name is not ill-chosen. Still, it is a heavily annotated agenda; for 
at least on the economic side, the text is not content with listing 
problems for discussion, but attaches to each item important general 


lirectives of policy. 

According to Professor Condliffe, the path to a more prosperous 
and stable postwar world must start from “national monetary and 
taxation policies . . . designed to restrain the first replacement boom 
within reasonable limits and to sustain national income, purchasing 
power, and employment when the boom shows signs of flagging.” 
Policies which perpetuate areas of high-cost production because of 
the political or social importance of the producers must be abandoned 
in favor of the rational use of foreign productive capacity. Exchange 
rates between leading currencies are to be stabilized, magnanimity is 
to be shown in the exaction of reparations and the inter-allied settle- 
ment of war-indebtedness, industrial development is to be encouraged 
in backward areas, re-settlement and normal migration are to be 
internationally directed and controlled. 

All of this is so familiar that the justification for repeating it must 
be found in Professor Condliffe’s contribution of fresh argument and 
illustration. Nor is the justification wanting. The book is well and 
wisely written. The reader will find in it a convincing general program 
of national and international action for the expansion of general 
welfare. , 

On the other hand, the book has little to say about the concrete in- 
ternational methods by which this program can be implemented. Cur 
rencies may possibly be kept stabilized through an International Bank, 
industrial development may perhaps be financed through an Interna- 
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tional Investment Authority; but no design of organization is worked 
out. This is an intentional vagueness, for the author is convinced 
that “the digging of foundations is more important at present tha 
the drawing of beautiful and elaborate plans.’’ Nevertheless, the layma 
would like to learn more from an economist, who so admirably states 
the objectives, about the means by which they are to be achieved. 

Professor Condliffe, while admitting the necessity of “political jn 
stitutions for the preservation of peace,” disclaims any intention oj 
predicting their form. Nevertheless, he has one chapter on the subject 
in which he does less than justice to recent projects of regional associa 
tion. These projects do not, as Professor Condliffe appears to believe 
treat regional association as a substitute for universal organization, but 
rather a necessary part of it. 

P. E. Corsett 
McGill University, October 1942 


SEA Power IN THE PaciFic, 1936-1941: A Biptiocrapny. 8) 
Werner B. Ellinger and Herbert Rosinski, with an introductioi 
by Edward Mead Earle. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
1942. pp. 80. $1.00. 


F.. any serious student of power relationships in the Pacitic 


area, this admirably comprehensive bibliography is an indispensab! 
tool. Many of the books and articles cited, it is true, have been hope 
lessly outdated by the events of the last year. Some make as melan 
choly reading as the eulogies of the French Army prior to June 194!) 
But even in those predictions which today seem tragically ludicrous 
students of American foreign policy will find valuable material ior 
analysis of our sorry mistakes. For here is a cross section of the con 
troversy that raged in this country between 1936 and December 1941 
as to whether ours should be an aggressive or defensive policy in the 
Pacific. As Professor Earle points out in the preface, politically we 
have always been interventionist in the Far East, and in the literature 
listed here one sees outlined the sickening failure to implement this 
interventionism with sufficient naval strength and a_ well-formulated 
strategic policy. 

Many of the items, however, have much more than historical in- 
terest. The section on naval geography in particular is even more 
timely and indispensable tdday than when the articles were written, 
and most of the general discussions of naval strategy have enduring 
value. Map listings are very complete and peculiarly important for an 
understanding of this area, where geography and meteorology are 
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saior determinants in strategy. The authors have enriched the bibliog- 
caphy with significant German, French and Italian studies, as well 
»; Chinese and Japanese publications which were available in transla- 
jon. Many of the items are annotated, and the reviewer's only note- 
vorthy regret about this little book is that the annotations were not 
extended to all items. Compiled jointly by an expert librarian and 
an expert in naval strategy, this work is a model of what bibliographies 
should be. 
BERNARD BropIiE 
Dartmouth College, October 1942 


An ATLAS OF FAR EASTERN Povitics. By G. F. Hudson and 
Marthe Rajchman. Enlarged edition with Supplement for 1938- 
1942 by George E. Taylor with additional maps by Marthe Rajch- 
man. Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: John Day Co. pp. 200. 
$2.50. 


: revised addition of a valuable atlas-handbook on the Far 
East has been brought up to date by the inclusion of text material and 
maps covering the United States and the Pacific, the Sino-Japanese 
conflict of 1937-1940 and a new chapter of the Far East in world 
politics. 

The new maps to accompany the textual material include: the South- 
west Pacific; strategic raw materials of the Southwest Pacific; Free 

hina and Occupied China, 1941; land communications in China and 
East Asia; the Western Pacific, Southeast Asia; and Northeast Asia 
and the northern Pacific. 

These new maps make this little book more comprehensive and con- 
sequently more useful. They provide the reader with a means of 
understanding the moves on the Far Eastern front of this war, whether 
they occur in the Solomons, in China or in Alaska. The only excep- 
tion to this for both editions is the omission of maps on India, although 
the eastern approaches to India are indicated quite well in the new 
naps of this edition. 

The textual material supplemented by the maps provides the reader 
with a brief but very adequate and stimulating survey of the Far East. 
the additional material of Prof. Taylor’s is particularly good and al- 
though written before March 1942, his principal conclusions are still 
valid. In the final chapter on “the Far East in World Politics 
Prof. Taylor writes, “There can be no compromise—the monopoly 
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imperialism of Japan admits of no rivals and no competition. Ther 
is no solution of Pacific problems until Japanese imperialism is rooted 


out of Japanese society.” (p. 200). Again, he concludes, “So long 


as China is in the fight, the subject peoples of Asia will have | 
of eventual victory and freedom; so long as China fights, the claim , 
the Japanese that they are leading Asia will stand out as a holloy 
sham. China is the key to the New Pacific.” Every reader will ¢ 
well to ponder these two statements. 
WILitaM C. Jounstox: 
The George Washington Universi 


Russia’s Ficgutinc Forces. By Captain Sergei N. Kournakof 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. pp. 258. $2.50 


T HE greatest service which this book performs is to present 
brief and readable form the sources and traditions from which th 
fighting spirit of the Red Army of today draws its strength. 

When every material factor has been weighed, in the last analysis 
it is human will—the will to fight, the will to endure, the will to peris 
rather than surrender—which brings victory in modern war as in th 
wars of days gone by. 

One of the most powerful forces on the side of the United Nations 
today is the will to fight of the Russian soldier. It has won the a‘ 
miration of all—even the reluctant admiration of the enemy. Time an/ 
again since the Germans first crossed the Russian frontier on June 2. 
1941, the will of the Russian soldier has redeemed battles that wer 
counted lost and held positions which no one, least of all the enen 
believed could be held. Military virtue of this calibre is not a chan 
creation, nor a mere racial inheritance. 

Captain Kournakoff tells us with lucidity and feeling of the spiritua 
and material growth of the Red Army from the earliest days of th 
Soviet Union; he does more, he does not hesitate to admit that t 
Red Army is the heir to the ancient military traditions of the Russia: 
people and that it looks back to Alexander Nevsky, Peter the Great 
Suvarov and Skobelev. 

He defends the institution of political commissars as essential to’ 
the maintenance of morale, defining their function as being that 
constantly keeping before the troops the true nature of the objectives 
for which they are fighting—in other words, keeping alive their belie! 
in the justice of their cause. 

There were many Western writers on military affairs who could 
not believe that such a system could do anything else than hopelessly 
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impair the authority of commanding officers and produce an early 
break-down in the whole chain of command. This reviewer was among 
those who thought but little of any system by which a political officer 
stood side by side on the battlefield with each unit commander. Yet 
the proof of all such puddings is in the eating and certainly the Russian 
system has stood the test of battle. 

"Captain Kournakoff’s book is enlightening on the general structure 
and historical background of the Red Army but naturally does not go 
into great detail as to numbers and equipment. I think it may fairly 
be deduced, however, from the figures he does give that the Red Army 
has an immense mass of replacements and that this is probably its 
ereatest factor of superiority at present over the Germans as far as 
numerical comparisons are concerned. 

The author is careful to insist that the Red Army’s strategy is 
basically offensive and he apparently looks forward to a time when 
it will be possible for the Russians to launch a great counter offensive 
which will sweep the Germans from the soil of Russia and penetrate 
in turn into the German territory. 

This may indeed come to pass. So far Russian counter offensives 
have not been particularly successful in gaining ground. This may 
well be due to a lack of tactical means for implementing an offensive 
strategy and, if this is so, it lays an additional emphasis on the need 
for getting more offensive weapons into the hands of the Russian 
forces. 

One of the most interesting passages of the book is that in which 
Captain Kournakoff discusses the possible motives behind the German 
invasion of Russia in 1941. He is clearly of the opinion—an opinion 
shared by this reviewer—that there is a missing factor in these calcu- 
lations of which we do not know. In other words, the Germans must 
have counted on something not immediately apparent to the outside 
observer. Captain Kournakoff makes it clear that the Germans 
thoroughly understood the fighting qualities, the strength and the equip- 
ment of the Red Army. Yet they counted on victory before winter 
came. What led Hitler to this strange belief? This is one of the 
mysteries to which we shall probably not know the answer until after 
the war, if ever. 

Altogether, Captain Kournakoff has produced an excellent and most 
informative volume which says about all that can be said now about 
the fighting forces of the Soviet Union, particularly the Red Army. It 
is not a book without its minor faults. The author’s excursions into 
history tend to be selective; thus he devotes several pages to Suvarov’s 
campaigns and only a paragraph to the Russo-Japanese war, and his 
account of the Russian Civil War lays great emphasis on the Red 
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Army’s successes but has very little to say about the Polish Campajg; 
He estimates the strength of the Finnish Army in 1941 at 60 (iy 
men, which is certainly a tremendous over-estimate, and he glosses oy«- 
the fact that the ill success of the early Russian thrusts into Finl,; 
was undoubtedly due to an inaccurate political estimate of the situat; 
which caused ill-equipped reserve formations to be sent into Finlg; 
in the mistaken belief that considerable elements of the Finnish poy 
lation would rise against the government. But these are details 
Captain Kournakoff has given us a book which everyone who wishe. 
to understand the battles now taking place in Russia, battles upor 
which the fate of the civilized world may depend, should read wis 
sympathy and understanding. 
GEORGE FIELDING E110) 
New York, October 194) 


Soviet Asta, Democracy’s First LIne oF DeFENse. By R. . 
Davies and A. J. Steiger. New York: The Dial Press. 142 
pp. xiii and 384. Index, map. $3.00. 


is book is evidently an answer to the growing demand 

the reading public for books on Russia. The authors open their stu() 
with a discussion of the future Pacific partnership of the U.S. A. an 
the U. S. S. R., give an enthusiastic description of the organization oi 
the U. S. S. R., “the cradle of a new world,” and then proceed to « 
scribe Soviet Asia region by region, from the Urals to the frontiers o! 
Iran and the Pacific Ocean. They add a short historic sketch of Siberia 
in world affairs, describe the North Pacific pincers over Japan, offer 
a guess to Soviet Asia’s military strength and conclude with a predic 
tion for the future of Soviet Asia. 

There are very few books which treat the development of Soviet 
Asia in the last twenty-five years, and from that point of view the ap 
pearance of this book is welcome. It gives a good deal of new an! 
valuable information on this region. But, unfortunately, the authors 
wrote in great haste (one of them admits that “his greatest worry is 
meeting his various deadlines”), and the result is a mechanical co 
pilation of the hasty notes of a traveller plus the none-the-less hast) 
checking with handbooks. 

It has become the practice, for some reason, for American an 
English journalists writing about Russia to take unbelievable freedo: 
with dates, names, events, and even distances. Here I shall give a te 
examples from this volume. On p. 274, they say that the winter 
temperature around Vladivostok is 50 to 65 degrees below zero (the 
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average for winter is 12 degrees F.) ; on p. 27 they claim that Soviet 
Asia forms 7% of the total area of the Soviet Union (instead of less 
than 34, a mistake of some one million sq. miles); on p. 32, that the 
Amur flows northward; on p. 76, that the Soviet Union is second in 
the world in production of copper; on p. 276, they build the Amur- 
Ussuri line in 1904. 

On p. 115, they plant 3,000,000 acres in Kazakhstan under cotton, 
beet and rice; on p. 114, they proclaim Karaganda the third richest 
coal basin in the Soviet Union, though according to the figures which 
they give themselves on other pages it can be at best, only the fifth; 
on p. 262, they seriously assert that Lamas formed 40.6 per cent of the 
Mongolian population, i.e., more than 80 per cent of the male popula- 
tion; on p. 154, they say that Stalin Peak in Middle Asia was recently 
discovered though it was known in the 19th century; on p. 113, they 
optimistically assert that if Baku were to be cut off, Emba’s oil would 
provide Russia with fuel for industrial and military activities, as if 
2 per cent of the total output would do it! And the number of such 
mistakes is very, very large. Another bad custom now in vogue is 
mistranscription of Russian names though it is so easy to check them. 

As to the historical part of the book, it follows blindly some Soviet 
writers. Davies and Steiger represent all Russian pre-revolutionary 
administrators as a sort of bloody and crazy monsters bent on destruc- 
tion of the native populations. The authors assert, for. example, that 
Yakuts, Buryats, Uzbeks were dying out before the revolution which 
is not true (compare the census figures for 1897 and 1926). On pp. 
35 and 127, they say that landowners brought one million colonists to 
Kazakhstan, which is impossible; first, there were no landowners in 
Siberia and Steppe Region and second, the colonists came of their own 
will—serfdom did not exist there. 

In respect to the present time, they have no criticism whatsoever. 
On p. 41, they state that freedom of speech, of the press, etc. are 
guaranteed in Russia; on p. 167, they assert that the number of cattle 
in Kirghizia is multiplying annually by 25 per cent; on p. 140, they 
describe what a pleasure it is for the natives in Middle Asia to build 
canals by compulsion. 

In general, one should not refuse the authors bold imagination. They 
foresee, for example, a time when water traffic would pass “from the 
heart of Asia via Arctic Ocean, under ice-breaker convoy, to the heart 
of America”! Only it is not clear what these convoys would bring 
from the heart of Asia to the heart of America over thousands of miles 
on a course that in the best case would continue two to three months. 
The examples of such uncritical relation could be multiplied at will. 

A. J. GRAJDANZEV 
New York 
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With JApAN’s Leavers: An Intimate Record of Fourteen Year; 
as Counsellor to the Japanese Government, Ending Decembey 
7, 1941. By Frederick Moore. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1942. pp. 365. $2.75. 


F.. fourteen years Frederick Moore served as a salaried ad 
visor to the Japanese Foreign Office. They were not consecutive 
years. The first period, from 1921 to 1926, was terminated by th 
Japanese Government following the passage of the American immigra 
tion law excluding Japanese. The second period was 1932-33 why 
Matsuoka successfully bullied the League of Nations and the Wester 
powers into acquiescing in the occupation of Manchuria. The final 
period of Mr. Moore’s service began in 1934 and ended with the in 
famous attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Moore has written an informal and, from his point of view 
candid account of his relationship with the leaders of the country with 
which we are now at war. The emphasis is put upon the recent period 
when the author served as adviser to Japan’s ambassadors to the United 
States and during which he and his superiors made every effort t 
stave off war between the two countries. From the very nature of the 
events which he records, Mr. Moore has given us a well-nigh periect 
exhibit of. the appeaser mentality and of the tragic course of the re 
sulting policy. 

Mr. Moore belongs to the school of thought which holds that the 
“militarists” of Japan and her so-called “liberals” were birds of a dit 
ferent feather. He believed, as did many others during the period in 
which fascism became powerful in both Europe and the Far East, that 
if the “liberals,” as represented by such persons as Saito, Horinouchi, 
Nomura, and for a time even Matsuoka, could be supported war would 
be averted. He writes, “One reason I was able to get along with so 
many of the Foreign Office men was that with few exceptions they 
did not hold the militarist point of view.” In the same paragraph he 
characterizes the role these diplomats played as follows: “most of 
them only served without supporting the clique of dictators.” 

That sentence perhaps expresses the kernel of the argument against 
the appeasers of the prewar period: whether it was possible to “serve 
the fascist, militarist elements without thereby “supporting” them 
History has certainly shown that little more than an academic distinc 
tion could be made between these two shades of giving aid to the forces 
which were bringing on war. The fascists had to be forcefully and 
vigorously opposed or else their position was strengthened. The ef- 
forts made to compromise with them served only to build them up. 
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Mr. Moore by giving an informed and intimate story of American- 
Japanese relations, especially as viewed from the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington, has provided us with a vivid picture of the inexorable 
march of events in favor of those forces we must now destroy. The 
hook is valuable for that reason. For those who wish to understand 
the political attitude which was in such large measure responsible for 
allowing the catastrophe of fascism to occur, an attitude which is best 
scribed by the much-used term appeasement, Mr. Moore’s volume 
jeserves close study. 
FREDERICK V. FIELD 
New York, October 1942 


THe Post-War INDUSTRIALIZATION OF CHINA. By H. D. Fong. 
Washington: National Planning Association. 1942. pp. 92. $0.50. 


7 monograph is especially important because it represents 
aconcrete contribution to the debate on postwar reconstruction of the 
Pacific area. The author, a specialist on industrial problems, has made 
a serious attempt to define the basic elements of postwar industrializa- 
tion, delimit its field of expansion, indicate the need for foreign capital 
and management and investigate China’s capacity to develop an in- 
dustrial economy. 

As Dr. Fong points out, China—with large oil and coal deposits, a 
satisfactory iron ore reserve, and favorable agricultural resources— 
will be handicapped in her path to industrialization by the apparent 
paradox of great scarcity of industrial labor in the presence of over- 
population. Industrial labor in China did not amount to two million 
even before the present war; four-fifths of the population still depend 
upon agriculture for a livelihood, while the very intensive utilization 
oi land is made possible only by the use of abundant unskilled man- 
power. Under such conditions, before China plunges into a program 
of industrial development, ske must first increase her agricultural 
production by technical improveme:. ‘1 land cultivation and by fuller 
ue of the arable uncultivated land. Such a program will call for con- 
siderable capital outlay on the part of the Government, but only by 
giving precedence to rural rehabilitation will China be able to promote 
the shift of manpower to industrial production without affecting the 
supply of foodstuffs and, consequently, the standard of living of her 
population. 

As rural rehabilitation will be the basis for industrial development, a 
modern system of transportation will provide “the economic environ- 
ment within which a large scale economy of a modern order can 
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function.” Dr. Fong envisages the development of four main types 
industry, namely, consumer, defense, export and capital. There jg , 
clear-cut demarcation between consumer and export industries nor | 
tween defense and capital industries. Both consumer and export 
dustries are characterized by small requirements of capital, larg: 

of labor and dependence upon raw materials available locally. On qh; 
other hand, defense and capital industries demand heavy capital outlay 
in which China is deficient, and their development may require the 
transplanting to Chinese soil of “a part of the productive equipmer 
devoted to wartime production in the United States, together with the 
key technical and managerial personnel . . . under some workab) 
arrangement which will prove to be satisfactory to both parties.’ 

Wartime developments are resulting in a shift of China's indust; 
areas. After the war, South Manchuria and Northeast China, Cent; 
China with Hankow as its center, and Southeast Szechuan with Chung 
king as its center will be the three bases for heavy industrial develo; 
ment, while the old industrial areas, led by the Yangtze Delta wit! 
Shanghai as its center, will probably continue to flourish as the nucl 
for light industry. Dr. Fong’s brief outline of China’s wartime indu: 
trial achievements—both through promotion by the National Gover: 
ment and under Japan’s domination—indicates that reasonably go 
use can be expected of the available resources, if China is give: 
adequate assistance from the outside world. 

The chapter on the financing of China’s postwar industrializatio: 
suffers from the indiscriminate use of the term “capital” as meaning 
both “money capital’ (foreign money loans and domestic bank credit 
and “real capital” (industrial machinery and equipment). Moreove: 
Dr. Fong takes it for granted that (a) the United States will hav: 
sufficient capital for investment in foreign countries after the wai 
(b) the United States will have a political interest in an industrialized 
China as a stabilizing factor in Far Eastern politics; and (c) eve 
remote arrangements for eventual repayment by China of foreign loans 
or investments may be dispensed with. As a consequence, he restricts 
himself to discussing purposes and forms of foreign and Chinese capital 
in long-range industrial development projects for productive purposes 
In the application of these projects, “China will attempt to be sel! 
sufficient in necessary raw materials, labor power, building and sites 
while she will look to foreign nations for industrial machinery and 
equipment, special raw materials and technical and managerial person 
nel. Dr. Fong’s postwar plan calls for private promotion of light 
industries and decentralized cooperative production in the agricultural 
and handicraft fields. The development of heavy industry should be 
entrusted to a Sino-foreign government organization, the China Recon: 
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struction Finance Corporation, a holding company “with a total capital 
outlay of one billion United States dollars, of which one half would be 
raised in China and the other half abroad.” This organization would 
adopt the pattern, and make use of the experience of, other organiza- 
tions which functioned before and during the war for the procurement 
of materials and equipment, namely, the China Development Finance 
Corporation, the National Resources Commission, and the Universal 
Trading Corporation. 

The very condensed form of the monograph did not permit Dr. Fong 
to go into the political, economic, and social implications of China's 
postwar industrialization. Too much seems to be taken for granted in 
the political sphere, and the underlying assumptions and principles are 
not always stated. The extent to which real capital will be made 
available to China from the various foreign sources and the inflationary 
pressure that credit expansion at home will exercise on the standard 
of living of the Chinese masses should be given at least some considera- 
tion. The relative urgency of developing immediately after the war 
the various types of industry, particularly consumer versus capital 
industry, requires special attention, especially in view of current 
political and economic trends in Chungking. Dr. Fong's little book 
is valuable less for the solutions it offers than for the problems it 
raises and the factual information it presents. 

FRANK M. TAMAGNA 
New York, October 1942 


CHINA AFTER Five YEARS OF War. Prepared under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Information of the Republic of China. New 
York: Chinese News Service. 1942. pp. 1v + 233. $1.00. 


: en is the third volume in a series of annual symposiums 
prepared by the Chinese Ministry of Information. Its chapters were 
written in Chungking, transmitted by radio station XGOY to Ventura, 
California, finally to be assembled and published by the Chinese News 
Service in New York. 

China, technologically the least developed of the United Nations, 
receives, virtually by plane alone, that limited outside aid destined 
for her vast, tried, but under-equipped armies. At present China tells 
the world, virtually by radio alone, about the social, political and 
economic context within which that strategic assistance may develop. 
In China it is not exceptional to see juxtaposed elements of extreme 
modernity and elements strikingly primitive. While Japanese forces 
isolate China from her Allies, both to her and their strategic dis- 
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advantage, this volume helps to contribute to an understanding of ¢}, 
direction and quality of the forward march of social forces with; 
China which, when associated with adequate outside technical 4p; 
material aid, may be expected to sweep that isolating wall away. 


China After Five Years of War contains chapters dealing with th: 
organization of the Chinese Government, tendencies within the 
Kuomintang, the organization, training, and operations of China 
inilitary establishment, China’s economic resources, and aspects 
government control over economic activity, China’s expanding syste: 
of communications, Chinese education, youth movements, oversea 
interests, and wartime social changes. This volume includes 
information concerning the political or economic situation in Occupied 
China, concerning the Chinese Communists, the Chinese press, the 
Chinese labor movement, banking and currency, public feeling abou 
the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union, or Chinese 
Government planning for the postwar political settlement or the 
economic reconstruction of east Asia. It is not a yearbook, a reference 
work, an analytical survey or even a comprehensive compilation oj 
opinion. In the political and economic chapters, the authors elaborat. 
upon developments in government structure at the expense of analyzing 
its operations. This puts at a disadvantage the reader who wishes 
to appraise the content of many sweeping and important administrative 
changes. 

A few statistical and factual data possess particular interest. The 
provinces of Free China trained more than 12,500,000 militia by the 
end of 1941, the regular army having grown, since 1937, to 5,000,000 
men in the field and 15,000,000 in reserve units or in training camps 
The National Gliding Association instructs Chinese youths in the 
handling of native manufactured gliders. The National Resources Com- 
mission projects a training program for 30,000 engineers and 800,100 
technicians ; these figures comparing with a present inventory of 9,534 
engineers and 170,000 skilled workers. The purchasing power of the 
Chinese farmer in 1941 had risen, except in Kwangtung, Ninghsia, 
and Chinghai, over 1937 levels, but 75 per cent of China’s farmers 
remained tenants. The 1941 production of cereals in China's fifteen 
interior provinces was estimated to be no less than 1,500,000,000 piculs 
grown on 580,000,000 mow of land. One of the contributors writes 
that,” Japan’s attacks on the South Seas were intended as much 
against China as against the Western powers. The losses suffered by 
Malayan Chinese as a result of the war are estimated at Ch.$160,- 
000,000.” 

Excepting the chapters “Towards a Constitutional Government” 
by Mr. Mei Ju-ao, a member of the Legislative Yuan, and ‘“Communica- 
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tons Under Fire” by Francis K. Pan, counsellor of the Ministry of 
Communications, this volume is written by non-officials and, it must 
be added, non-scholars. Under government auspices, a group of able 
young newspaper men have written about what they admire in the 
‘ar-reaching social, economic and political changes occurring within 
China under siege. 
R. W. BarNettT 
Washington, D. C. 


Inpta WitHovuTt Fasre, A 1942 Survey. By Kate L. Mitchell. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1942. pp. 296 + xii. $2.50. 


Massy people in the English speaking world have never read 
or heard about India without having their minds confused by endless 
constitutional debates and by learned allusions to the seemingly hope- 
less complexities of caste, religion, and politics. It is not surprising 
that we fail now to understand the impact of the war on India’s 389 
nillion poverty-ridden people. 

Miss Mitchell’s book is a full and earnest treatment of India’s 
ootential wartime role among the United Nations. It does not support 
the widespread belief that India’s people, on account of internal dis- 
sension, are unready or unfit to join in combating fascist aggression. 
The one consistent trend in India’s recent history, according to Miss 
Mitchell, has been the steadfast, increasingly powerful drive for na- 
tional independence. This drive has given India’s own influential 
leaders an overwhelming sympathy for China’s defense against Japan. 
for Ethiopia’s defense against fascist Italy, and for loyalist Spain's 
defense against the European Axis. It also accounts for the great re- 
luctance on the part of India’s leaders today, without the surest guar- 
antees, to collaborate with Allied statesmen who failed to share their 
anti-Axis zeal in the earlier days of the struggle. 

While emphasizing the unifying forces in India which might now 
be seized upon in the interest of the United Nations, Miss Mitchell 
does not belittle the internal conflict nor the weaknesses of the nation 
alist leaders. The differences of language, she thinks, are not important. 
Caste differences, which have always had an economic basis, are 
breaking down under the modern influences of education, travel and 
industrial employment. The factors -in the communal or religious con- 
fict are explained by Miss Mitchell without, like so many writers, 
either over-simplifying them or leaving the reader with the belief 
that they are an insuperable obstacle to wartime unity. She points 
out that religion in India is a powerful political weapon and quotes 
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Nehru’s observations that “Hindu and Moslem communalism js jp 
neither case even bona fide communalism, but political and social re. 
action hiding behind the communal mask.” The chief religious organiza. 
tions, the Moslem League and the Hindu Mahasabha, are each con. 
trolled by landlord and banking interests and the conflict between ther 
is primarily one of securing more political power for themselye 
and curbing popular movements. Miss Mitchell feels that, by 
their policy of “neutrality,” the British have maintained everything 
intact and encouraged every rival creed and sect to advance its special 
claims, thereby impeding and penalizing the development of such 
non-sectarian movements as the Indian National Congress. 

In her efforts to present the evidence against the status quo, Miss 
Mitchell does not whitewash the Congress, a party which is said to be 
as varied in its composition as the loosely united elements that, in the 
United States, opposed the southern plantation economy. Some of its 
leaders have been dictators and party bosses; some, like Gandhi, have 
confused their nationalism with Hindu revivalism and with economic 
and social reaction; some, like Bose, have broken away, failing to 
distinguish between fascism and militant democracy; some of its 
ministers, while in office, were accused, with some justification, of 
paying excessive deference to landlords in dealing with questions oi 
tenancy and land revenue. But the party has been, on the whole, 
according to Miss Mitchell, the strongest pro-democratic force in 
India; and the tragic error of the Government, in her opinion, has 
been to repress the Congress leadership per se, failing to distinguish 
between those who were defeatists and those who were the strongest 
advocates of United Nations collaboration. 

In keeping with these views, the author does not agree that the 
Indian problem can only be solved when the war is over. Active 
participation of the Indian people in the war, she believes, “would have 
political effects of immense military value throughout the colonial 
world in Asia, Africa and the Middle East.” Furthermore, she thinks 
that “the job of ejecting Japan from the conquered areas in Southeast 
Asia with the least amount of sacrifice in human lives, and the job ot 
retaining the friendship and support of the Asiatic peoples in a postwar 
world would be enormously facilitated by enlisting the immediate 
cooperation of the colonial peoples.” 

Eric BEECROFT 
Washington, D. C 
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Rook Reviews 
MoperN Burma, A Survey of Political and Economic Develop- 
ment. By John L. Christian. Issued under the auspices of the 
International Secretariat, IPR. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1942. pp. 381. $3.00. 


I this book Mr. Christian achieves a concise but comprehensive 
urvey of modern Burma. With a background of eight years’ residence 
as principal of a technical college in a rural area, he has supplemented 
his personal knowledge with wide study, covering many sources not 
easily accessible. After a brief outline of the history, he describes the 
,iministrative system, economic development and social life, including 
religion and the arts; separate chapters deal with the Burma Road, 
nationalism and politics, and the relations of Burma with the British 
Empire and the outside world; an epilogue carries on the story up to 
the end of January 1942. Statistics of public finance and commerce are 
given in a series of appendices, which also furnish extracts from im- 
portant official documents. Page after page ~is crowded with well- 
iocumented information. Yet the book should interest the general 
reader as well as the more serious student of affairs. 

No one could expect a book so full of detail to be quite free from 
trivial mistakes, but it is necessary to comment on a few matters which 
detract from the authority that one would like a work of this distinction 
to possess. It is misleading, for example, to say that “no one may carry 
i dah without a license”; a dah is the tool-of-all-work of the ordinary 
cultivator, and a license is required only for dahs intended to be used 
as weapons. The statement that “Burmese Buddhism has no formal 
head, no organization” is incorrect. Under Burmese rule there was 
in elaborate organization of which the form still survives in Upper 
Burma; moreover the remark is difficult to reconcile with the subse- 
juent account of the “head of the monastic order.” 

In view of the importance of rice cultivation, it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Christian had little personal knowledge of Lower Burma. His 
picture of its economic development needs correction in several particu- 
lars. He represents Burma during the first decades of the present 
century as an agricultural Arcadia, which lasted until the Burman 
took to employing Indian labor, “when it was an easy step for him 
) seek an advance from the local Chettyar money lender.” But by 
1900 waste land was no longer readily available; much of the soil had 
lost its original fertility and for twenty years or more the land had 
heen passing rapidly from hand to’ hand through a succession of tem- 


porary occupants, burdened with heavy mortgages to Indian money 


lenders, whereas practically no Indian labor was employed until after 
1900, and then only for certain operations where it was more readily 
wWailable than Burman labor. If Mr. Christian had been better ac- 
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quainted with agrarian conditions in Lower Burma, he would not haye 
regarded the ill-success of the cooperative movement there as “curioys 
but natural. Also he would not have referred to emata rice as introduces 
by the Agricultural Department; it was a favorite variety long bejor, 
the Agricultural Department was founded. 

In the remote part of Upper Burma where Mr. Christian wa 
stationed, he had good opportunities to get to know the Burman, by 
he was less conveniently situated for gaining an inside knowledge 
many factors complicating the political and economic problems 
Burma. Thus his reference to “the reluctance of the Burman to ent 
business” passes over the difficulties that have made it almost impossi} 
for the Burman to adopt a business career. One feels that a firme: 
grasp of the facts and a deeper insight into their meaning would hay: 
made him less confident about the “progress that has been made in th 
orderly development of Burma’s political institutions and the gradua 
introduction of democracy.” 

It is in this connection that he makes what is perhaps his most serious 
mistake. He quotes (p. 247) the Secretary of State as promising “to 
grant Burma a constitution which will enable her to take at once her due 
place as a fully self-governing and equal member of any commonwealth 
or federation of free nations that may be established as a result of th: 
war.” But this seems to be a quotation from a claim put forward by 
the Burmese Premier—a very different matter. The answer to th 
claim was much more guarded; Mr. Christian has either misread o: 
been misled by the authority that he cites. 

At the present juncture, when the future of Burma is in the melting 
pot, the book comes opportunely as an attempt at an objective and 
impartial survey by an independent observer, looking at the country 
from a Western standpoint but sympathizing with nationalist aspira- 
tions. It should be most helpful to all concerned in guiding the affairs 
of Burma to a favorable issue, but it is therefore all the more im- 
portant to recognize its limitations. And, long after the present crisis 
it will have permanent value as an account of modern Burma on the 


eve of the Japanese invasion. 
J. S. Furniva 


Cambridge, England 


Tue Dutcu IN THE Far East. A History of the Dutch Com- 
mercial and Colonial Empire. By Albert Hyma. Ann Arbor 
George Wahr. 1942. pp. 247. $1.75. 


i war has brought about a greatly increased interest 1! 
the Dutch colonial empire. If one peruses recent publications, one 
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gets the impression that we are so concerned with the present and the 
future that there is no time to consider the past. Yet, how can we 
attempt to solve the problems of the Indies—or of any other region. 
for that matter—without an understanding of its past? Professor 
Hyma’s book is therefore a welcome addition. The subtitle, however, 
promises too much: actually the book is more a series of essays than 
a systematic history of the Dutch Empire in the Orient. Most of the 
volume deals with the early period of expansion and the commercial 
rivalry between the Dutch Republic and England. Considerable at- 
tention is given to an often neglected subject, the conquest of Formosa 
by the Dutch and their commercial and cultural relations with Japan. 
The critical discussion of the literature and the extensive bibliographi- 
cal annotations at the end make this volume a valuable guide for those 
who wish to study the field in more detail. 

One would wish, however, that the author had limited himself to 
the very instructive essays instead of adding some thirty pages on 
recent colonial history and current affairs. As it is, these pages, per- 
haps partly due to condensation, contain only generalities and even 
incorrect statements on the economic development and the present 
international significance of the islands. Professor Hyma probably 
wrote his last chapter on “The United States and the East Indies’ 
early in 1942: one can fully sympathize with the spirit in which he 
wrote and yet regret that these words were incorporated in this book 
instead of merely spoken at some United Nations’ rally. The main 
argument of this chapter, namely, the desirability of future closer rela- 
tions between this country and the Indies, deserves, of course, careful 
consideration. 

Jan O. M. Broek 
October 1942 


Tue AGELEss INpiEs. By Raymond Kennedy. New York: John 
Day. 1942. pp. 208. $2.00. 


— — Kennedy's book is in many ways a refreshing ap- 
proach to the Netherlands Indies. The 68 million Indonesian inhabi- 
tants, “the only permanent feature in all the turbulent rush of events” 
in this great area, are the author’s chief concern because “they will 
be there after every battle has died away.” 

Nearly a third of the book is devoted to a description of the Indo- 
nesians, their traditional economy, architecture, clothing, weapons, 
crafts, entertainments and beliefs. It makes sure of material which the 
author has been assembling for a comprehensive ethnology of the 
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Indonesian peoples. It provides a resumé of the history of the Islands 
and of Dutch colonial policy, and furnishes a ready guide to the racial! 
and geographical distribution of the population and the material wealth 
of the country. The book is important in being the first popular com- 
prehensive survey of the Indies available for American and British 
readers. 

The author’s many years in the Indies as an employee of an American 
business firm brought him into contact with many indigenous groups 
as well as thoroughly familiarizing him with the point of view of his 
Dutch travelling companions. Unfortunately his interest in anthr 
pological data on primitive groups has resulted in an overemphasis 0 
such exploits as tatooing, head-hunting, and cannabalism among smal! 
and isolated tribes to the relative neglect of the refined and highly 
cultured people of Java, who actually constitute over one-half of the 
total population. 

Professor Kennedy makes an admirable and timely plea for recogni 
tion of racial equality and stresses the necessity “that an end be made 
to the traditional colonial imperialism, and that the former profit 
making reservations, with their passive populations, be transformed 
into independent, self-contained countries, with free, self-governing. 
well-educated citizens.” 

He gives the Dutch their due praise for their racial tolerance, their 
study of, and respect for, Indonesian law and culture, and for knowing 
the Indies better than any other country knows any of its colonies. 
At the same time he points out their weaknesses. 

He condemns the Dutch for the stinginess of their educational policy, 
which “left the people of the Indies almost as uneducated as they were 
when the first white man appeared there’ and criticizes them tor 
ridiculing the Americans’ liberal policy in the Philippines. And h 
condemns the white race at large for regarding Asiatics as lesser 
human beings than ourselves. Unfortunately, he appears unconscious!) 
to slip back into that very state of mind which he so vehemently de 
plores when he carelessly writes that, since an indonesian considers 
it a supreme insult to be struck on the head, “it is far better to kick 
him; that part of the body is not sacred.” He gives a vivid description 
of the luxurious diet of the Dutch, but passes over the food problem 
of the Indonesians (among whom annual periods of starvation are 
not unknown and diseases caused by malnutrition are fairly frequent) 
with the remark that “fortunately Indonesians require very little, 
perhaps because they are so small themselves.” His description of the 
concentration camp in the wilds of New Guinea as a place where many 
nationalists “lived a tranquil existence .. . far removed from the world 
they found so wicked and corrupt” would seem to ridicule those 
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Indonesians who were leading the struggle, which the author sponsors, 
to make their countrymen “free, self-governing, well-educated citizens.” 
In conclusion, Professor Kennedy proposes that the Indies, the 
Philippines, and Malaya be eventually united into one self-governing 
{ndonesian state which, as the Far Eastern producer of food and raw 
materials, would be linked by economic interchange and free trade 
to Japan, China, and Australia. It should be pointed out that his 
suggestion for uniting these three areas has long been advocated by 
certain Filipino and Indonesian leaders and therefore has the advantage 
of possibly developing as a people's movement rather than merely a 
scheme of Western writers. 
ELIZABETH ALLERTON CLARK 
October 1942 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SysTEM; A CANADIAN View. By John 
P. Humphrey. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited. 1942. pp. xi + 329. $3.00. 


W ies in 1910 the superb building of the Pan American 
Union was inaugurated in Washington and chairs, each with the 
arms of an American nation carved on the back, were provided for 
the twenty-one members of the Governing Board, there was also 


supplied a twenty-second chair bearing the arms of Canada. This 
chair has never been occupied. Professor Humphrey in the volume 
before us, after a thoughtful examination of the evolution of Pan 
Americanism especially since 1889, argues that Canada should on 
every count, moral, material and strategic, become an active member 
of the Union of American States. 

An introductory chapter discusses the reasons for Canada’s indiffer- 
ence to Latin America in the past, her unconcern with or even 
hostility to Pan Americanism before 1940, and the circumstances 
which account for the very real interest displayed during the past 
two years. The ensuing five chapters trace in detail the history of the 
Pan American Conferences from the Congress of Panama in 1826 
to the Second Consultative Meeting of American Foreign Ministers 
at Havana in July 1940. There follows a description of the network 
of institutions and organizations which have grown out of the Pan 
American movement, a discussion of the relations of Pan Americanism 
in the past with international organizations outside the hemisphere, 
and a consideration of possibilities for future collaboration. A final 
chapter weighs the pros and cons of Canadian participation in what the 
author calls the Inter-American System. The book was completed 
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before the battle of Pearl Harbor and the emergence of the United 
States as an active belligerent. 

In his examination of the inter-American system, Professor Hum- 
phrey offers us a searching analysis of a complicated story which 
is as useful to citizens of the United States as to his fellow Canadians 
The argument is developed with the precision of a lawyer’s brief 
The critical approach of an outside observer is especially refreshing 
The footnotes reveal a wide reading of both documentary and second 
ary sources. 

The volume betrays here and there traces of rapid composition 
and some minor errors of statement have crept in. When the Panama 
Congress met in 1826, Brazil and Argentina had already been at war 
for six months (p. 27-28), and Colombia's call in October 1880 for 
an inter-American conference came a year and half after the out- 
break of the War of the Pacific (p. 35-36). The purblind policy 
of the United States with regard to Chile in the years 1880-189] 
cannot be blamed entirely on Secretary of State Blaine (p. 57). I: 
is somewhat misleading to say that in the treaty negotiated with 
Colombia by the Wilson administration the indemnity of $25,000,000 
was offered in return for the recognition of United States rights ir 
the Canal Zone (p. 80), or that Wilson signed a treaty which legalized 
the de facto protectorate over Nicaragua (p. 80f). In the treaty as 
ratified by the United States Senate, provision for a protectorate was 
entirely eliminated. The presiding officer of the Governing Board oi 
the Pan American Union is called “chairman,” not “president” (p. 86) ; 
at the time of the Havana Conference in 1928 the United States was 
not the “arbitrator” of the Tacna Arica question (p. 94); and no oil 
has so far been discovered in the territory in dispute in the late 
Chaco War (p. 126). The reviewer also questions whether Dollar 
Diplomacy and the “Big Stick” were reasons for commercial ex- 
pansion in the Caribbean (p. 114). The United States never exacted 
commercial privileges at the expense of competing nations as was 
typical of the economic imperialism of European governments, and 
such commercial expansion as occurred grew out of other circumstances 
and would have taken place in any case. 

Professor Humphrey contends that in so far as defense is concerned 
Canada has already entered the Pan American system through the back 
door by agreeing with the United States at Ogdensburg in August 
1940 to create a Permanent Joint Defense Board whose function 
among other things, is “to consider in the broad sense the defense of 
the north half of the Western Hemisphere.” Having accepted this 
responsibility, her place is within the Pan American Union where she 
may enjoy her appropriate share in the formation of a rapidly develop 
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ing regional organization. There is no legal or practical incompati- 
bility, he maintains, between her membership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and membership in the Union of American States; 
and participation in the Union would assist rather than hinder the 
maintenance of friendly relations with the United States. Not only 
tor military reasons, but for economic and cultural as well, “Canadians 
owe it to themselves and to the American community of which they 
are privileged to form part that their country should co-operate fully 
and whole-heartedly with the other American nations in the efforts that 
are being made to bring order to at least one part of the world’s 
surface.” 
C. H. Harinc 
Harvard University 


THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS :— 


PUBLICATIONS 


— the outbreak of war in the Pacific, the Institute of P, 
cific Relations has experienced a steadily increasing demand for th: 
books and pamphlets issued under the auspices of its International Sec- 
retariat and several of its Councils. Since December 7, 1941, the Inst 
tute has produced a great many books and pamphlets dealing with as 
pects of the current situation in the Far East. The valuable collectio: 
of accurate information contained in these and in earlier publications 
provides unique background material for a comprehensive understand. 
ing of the issues at stake. 

Orders may be placed with the Secretariat Publications Office, In 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 129 East 52nd Street, New York, or wit! 
National Councils responsible for the publications in question. 


INQUIRY SERIES 


Banking and Finance in China. By Frank M. Tamagna. 1942. $4.00. 

Economic Development of the Netherlands Indies. By Jan O. M. Broek 
1942. pp. 172. $2.00. 

Industrialization of the Western Pacific. By Kate Mitchell. Part III of An 
Economic Survey of the Pacific Area. 1942. pp. xviii + 296. $2.50. 

Government and Nationalism in Southeast Asia. By Rupert Emerson, Len- 
nox A. Mills and Virginia Thompson. 1942. pp. xiii + 242. $2.00. 

Post-War Worlds. By P. E. Corbett. Second edition revised. 1942. $2.) 

American Policy in the Far East: 1931-1941 (revised edition). By T. A 
Bisson, with a supplementary chapter by Miriam S. Farley. 1941. pp. xiii 
+ 208. $1.75. 

French Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Roger Lévy, Guy Lacam 
and Andrew Roth. 1941. pp. xi + 210. $2.00. 

Economic Shanghai: [lostage to Politics. By Robert W. Barnett. 194] 
pp. xii + 210. $2.00. 

Legal Problems in the Far Eastern Conflict. By Quincy Wright, H. Lauter- 
pacht, Edwin M. Borchard and Phoebe Morrison. 1941. pp. xi + 211. $2.00 

Italy’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Frank M. Tamagna 
1941. pp. xiii + 91. $1.00. 

Japan Since 1931: Its Political and Social Developments. By Hugh Bortor 
1940. pp. xii + 149. $1.25. 

Canada and the Far East, 1940. By A. R. M. Lower. 1940. pp. ix + 152 


$1.25. 

The Struggle for North China. By George E. Taylor. 1940. pp. xiv + 25) 
$2.00. 

Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East. By Nathaniel Peffer. 1940. pp. xi 
+ 121. $1.00. 


Government in Japan. By Charles B. Fahs. 1940. pp. xiii + 114. $1.00. 
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Far Eastern Trade of the United States. By Ethel B. Dietrich. 1940. pp. xii 
+ 116. $1.00. 

The Chinese Army: Its Organisation and Military Efficiency. By Evans 
F. Carlson. 1940. pp. ix + 139. $1.00. 

British Relations with China: 1931-1939. By Irving S. Friedman. 1940. pp. 
xv + 255. $2.00. 

Japan’s Emergence as a Modern State. By E. H. Norman. 1940. pp. xvi 
+ 254. $2.00. 

The Problem of Japanese Trade Expansion in the Post-War Situation. By 
Miriam S. Farley. 1940. pp. xii + 93. $1.00. 

New Zealand’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By tan F. G. Milner. 
1940. pp. xii + 131. $1.00. 

German Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Kurt Bloch, 1940. pp. 
xiv + 75. $1.00. 

Australia’s Interests and Policies in the Far East. By Jack Shepherd. 1940. 
pp. xiv + 212. $2.00. 

Japanese Industry: Its Recent Development and Present Conditions. By 
G. C. Allen. 1940. pp. pp. xiii + 124. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL RESEACH SERIES AND OTHER Books 


Protection of Coastal Fisheries under International Law. By Stefan A. 
Riesenfeld. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1942. pp. 296. $2.00. 

The Far East—A Syllabus. By George L. Harris. Revised edition. Ameri- 
can Council, IPR. 1942. pp. 40. 40¢. 

Modern Burma. By John L. Christian. With a preface by W. L. Holland. 
Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat, IPR. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1942. pp. v + 381 pp. $3.00. 

America in the New Pacific. By George E. Taylor. Issued under the 
auspices of the American Council, IPR. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1942. pp. 159. $1.75. 

A Japanese View of Outer Mongolia. Being a condensed translation of The 
Outer Mongolian People’s Republic, by Yasuo Misshima and Tomio Goto. 
Translated and summarized from the Japanese by Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
New York: International Secretariat, IPR, pp. 66 (mimeographed). 50¢. 

British Rule in Eastern Asia. By Lennox A. Mills. Issued under the 
auspices of the International Secretariat, IPR. London: Oxford University 
Press, and Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. pp. viii + 581. 25s. 
and $5.00. 

The Structure of Netherlands Indian Economy. By J. H. Boeke. Inter- 
national Secretariat, IPR. 1942. pp. x + 201. $2.50. 

Foreign Capital in Southeast Asia. By Helmut G. Callis. International 
Secretariat, IPR. 1942. pp. 120. $1.25. 

Transportation and Foreign Trade. By Katrine R. C. Greene and Joseph 
D. Phillips. (Part II of An Economic Survey of the Pacific Area.) Inter- 
national Secretariat, IPR. 1942. pp. xiv + 208. $2.00. 

Industry in Southeast Asia. By Jack Sheperd. International Secretariat, 
IPR. 1942. pp. 133. 75¢. 

Trans-Pacific Relations of Latin America. An introductory survey and 
selected bibliography. By Anita Bradley. International Secretariat, IPR. 1942. 
pp. 120. $1.00. 

Formosa Today. By Andrew J. Grajdanzey. International Secretariat, 
IPR. 1942. 193 pp. $1.00. 
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The Making of Modern New Guinea. By Stephen W. Reed. International 
Secretariat, IPR. 1942. About pp. 350. $3.50. (In press.) 

Air Transport in the Pacific. By Sidney B. Smith. International Secretariat, 
tariat, IPR. 1942. pp. 168 (mimeographed). $1.50. 

Aspects of Japanese Agriculture. By Shiroshi Nasu. International Secre. 
tariat, IPR. 1942. pp. 168 (mimeographer). $1.50. 

Statistics of Japanese Agriculture With Introductory Notes. Compiled by 
Andrew J. Grajdanzev. International Secretariat, IPR. 1942. pp. 115 (mime. 
ographed). 50¢. 

Social and Industrial Problems of Shanghai. By Eleanor M. Hinder, Inter- 
national Secretariat, IPR. 1942. pp. 74 (mimeographed). 50¢. 

An Atlas of Far Eastern Politics. By G. F. Hudson and Marthe Rajchman, 
Enlarged edition with Supplement for 1938-1942 by George E. Taylor, with 
additional maps by Marthe Rajchman. Issued under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Secretariat, IPR. New York: John Day. 1942. pp. 200. $2.50. 

Japan and the Opium Menace. By Frederick T. Merrill. New York: Pub- 
lished jointly by the International Secretariat, IPR, and the Foreign Policy 
Association. With a Foreward by Joseph P. Chamberlain. 1942. pp. 170. $1.50, 

Crisis in the Philipines. By Catherine Porter. Issued under the auspices of 
the American Council, IPR. New York: Alfred Knopf. 1942. pp. 160. $1.50. 

Japan’s Industrial Strength. By Kate Mitchell. Issued under the auspices 
of the International Secretariat, IPR. New York: Alfred Knopf. 1942. pp. 
xix + 140. $1.50. 

Guam and Its People. By Laura Thompson. New York: American Council, 
IPR. Studies of the Pacific, No. 8. 1942. pp. 308. $2.50. 

Progress and Welfare in Southeast Asia. By J. S. Furnivall. New York: 
International Secretariat, IPR. 1941. pp. 84. 75¢. 

Population and Land Utilization. By Karl J. Pelzer. (Part I of An Econ- 
omic Survey of the Pacific Area.) International Secretariat, IPR. 1942. pp. 
215. $2.00. 

The United States and Japan’s New Order. By William C. Johnstone. 2nd 
edition. New York: Oxford University Press. 1941. pp. xii + 403. $3.00. 

Filipino Plantation Workers in Hawait. By Edna Clark Wentworth. Form- 
erly Associate Home Economist, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. New York: American Council, IPR. Studies of 
the Pacific, No. 7. 1941. pp. xi + 245. $2.00. 

The Japanese in South America. By J. F. Normano and A. Gerbi. Inter- 
national Secretariat, IPR. 1942. (In press.) 


PAMPHLETS 


Alaska. By Julius C. Edelstein. 1942. 48 pp. 10¢. 

Meet the Anzacs. By William L. Holland and Philip E. Lilienthal. 1942. 
48 pp. 10¢. 

Asia’s Captive Colonies. By Philip E. Lilienthal and John H. Oakie. 1942. 
48 pp. 10¢. 

Our Far Eastern Record, Vol. I. Edited by W. W. Lockwood. American 
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